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(Por the Schoo] Journal.) 


THEY CALL ME WILD. 


They eall we wild, they call me gay, 
With not a thought of care, 

They speak of light and festive scenes, 
And say I mingle there; 

They tell me that fortune sweetly smiles 
Approvingly on me, 

They ea!l me in the gladeome throng, 
The happy and the free. 


They see me in each dazzling hall 
A being deck’d and bright, 
But ere the morning eun is high, 
A spectre of the night; 
A slave to mem'ries uncontrolled, 
A dweller in the past ; 
Ob ! sands of life glide quicker still, 
You cannot fly too fast. 


I mourn not for my childhood’s home, 
Or friends who loved me there; 
No social tie is broken yet, 
There is no vacant chair ; 
Lut one, yes, one I loved is gone, 
Ob} would that I had died, 
‘Bre he at the altar stood, 
Another by his side. 


And as I in the mirror gaze, 

Reflected there I see, 
The bright, the happy Madeline 

That I was wont to be; 
The dark eye sparkles just the same, 

But with regret I say: 
The raven, jetty, locks of old 

Are slightly ting’d with gray. 

A TracuEt. 

a 


|For the Schoo! Journal } 
A DELUSION OF TRAVEL. 








wR. CAROLINE NORTON'S ‘“‘ BINGEN ON THE 
RHINE”—AKD BINGEN AS IT 1S—HOW TWO 
AMERICARS SPOILED A DAY. 

° 





The little town of Bingen has an attractive 
aspect, viewed from the bosom of the Rhine— 
but Bingen is a delusion and a snare. 

One hot afternoon in June, we stopped there 





We went, finally, to the Hotel Victoria—not a 
bad hotel, considering the fact that it was in 
Bingen, where everything is as bad as it can be. 
No fault could be found with the apartments— 
except that they were preposterous in shape, 
ridiculous in their appointments, and pierced 
with multitudi indows, which, like star- 
ing and unshaded eyes, looked out across the 
river toward the bold vine-clad steeps of the 
Rudesheim Mountain—a homely bill that shuts 
in Bingen and shuts out the air. There were 

NO GUESTS 
except ourselves, yet we hoped that even in so 
‘slow ” a place the natives would have kept the 
larder stocked, if only for their own sakes. 
Therefore, with amazing confidence, we asked 
for food and for cooling beverages. 

* Salad?” 

* Nein, mein Herr !” 

* Cutlet ?” 

“ No.” 

‘Tee ?”—not so much as one could lay upon 4 
knife-blade. 

Raw ham was abundant, however, and it was 
brought, delicately sliced, and to the hungry 
rather tempting than otherwise ; but we had 
visions of trichine, and abstained. Hard little 
bullets, distantly resembling bread, were pro- 
duced; but we knew of no dentist in the town 
capable of repairing damages, and therefore ab- 
stained again. 

Cheese was the tenderest and the liveliest 
thing we found in Bingen; and the beer was 
eheap, good and abundant. But Rudeshei 
wine was “ out,” and so was our patience. Clear- 
ly, there was nothing else to do than to try the 
effect of bribery. Ordinary methods had failed. 
We were hot and tired, hungry, disgusted—and 
anxious to see Bingen. Out came a handful of 
silber-groschen, and then also out came, from 
concealed recesses, the morsels held in reserve 
till then. Steaks, cut from patriarchal bul- 
locks; Rudesheimer, glowing in long-necked 
bottles; biscuits, butter, pickles, cheese. 
“Hah!” as Mr. Squeers observed, “here was 
richness!” But we nibbled at the steaks and 
then left them to the local Carnivora, whose 








_two of us—but why we did so I cannot | power of jaw, as we had already discovered, 


imagine. Perhaps the all-day sail up the ro- 
mantic river had wearied us ; perhaps the close- 
ness of the crank and cramped little Rhine 
steamer had become unpleasant; or, more 
likely, the rhythmical cadence of Mrs. Norton's 
touching poem had rung in our ears till we 
could no longer rest without testing the reali- 
ties of a scene of Arcadian peace and beauty. 

It is the fate of those who read the smoothly- 
polished lines of 

MRS, NORTON’S VERSE 

to accept her rhymes as true pictures ; but I 
beg leave to say, for self and companion, that 
two at least of her former admirers have lost 
faith in her, and will never again have anything 
whatever to do with her poetry. I hold the 
lady responsible for several things : 
first, for misleading a brace of innocent Ameri- 
cans, and “ spoiling » day” for them ; next, for 
shattering a romance into pieces ; and, “‘lastly 
and to conclude,” for having reduced two 
healthy American stomachs to the depths of 
starved discomfort. 

Caught by the bait of Bingen, we landed upon 
a ricketty little pier, which ran out into the 
Rhine as far as it dared to ——— 
og the navigation of that overra stream ; 
rs we were instantly surrounded by a dingy 
and sodden populace, consisting chiefly of 

BEERY PORTERS AND BUNCHY WOMEN. 

They gazed upon us with glassy eyes, slowly 
revolved in their minds the purpose we had in 
view—-gradually awakened to a sense of the sit- 
uation—and finding but two out of the steam- 
er’s company within their power, suddenly fell 
upon our luggage and made very free with it 
indeed. The sun was high, and so was the 
temper of “yours truly ;” but objurgations in 
English would have passed by German ears un- 
heeded, and there was no resort in the exigency 





was greater than our own. We couldn't catch 
the cheese—it was the only thing in Bingen 
that had life. The biscuits would have de- 
stroyed our osteological museums—so we let 
them severely alone. We drank Rudesheimer— 
and nothing more. 

By this time, it had become imperatively ne- 
cessary to assuage the woes of the partner of 
my joys and sorrows. Under ordinary circum- 
stances Mrs. Peebles is a patient woman, but 
the tribulati we d in Bingen tried 
that excellent spirit. Besides, she wanted to 





evening air—there were no sidewalks after we 
had passed the caravansaries ; and when, pass- 
ing out of the new quarter, the old town came 
into view, a revolt of the senses proclaimed 
that what had been old centuries before had 
never since been freshened. Quaint, qheer 
houses, grim in shadow and alarmingly infirm 
of aspect, frowned down upon the narrow lanes 
which climbed the hills—lanes unsewered, un- 
swept, unclean. It was vain to seek for those 
“brothers and companions, who, with glad and 
gallant tread,” were in the habit, according to 
Mrs. Norton, of meeting in “ the pleasant vine- 
yard ground.” 

This resource failing, it was but natural to 
look for the maidens, who were to be known, 
according to the same authority, by “the mer- 
riment that sparkled in their eyes.” Disap- 
pointment again. There were no maidens— 
only stolid women. Intelligence was at a dis- 
count. 

LIVELINESS WAS INVISIBLE, 

—except, indeed, that a wandering troop of cir- 
cus performers had adapted their entertain- 
ment to the local surroundings, by erecting in 
the little stone-paved market-place a minute 
and ragged tent, at the door of which a cracked 
bassoon was blown, a screeching fiddle scraped, 
and a hoarse drum beaten, by three disconsolate 
human beings. Inside the tent, a German 
clown was dealing out melancholy jokes to a 
goggle-eyed and chubby company of imbecile 
auditors, who exhibited more sense than could 
have been expected from them by the preserva- 
tion of their gravity. But the entertainment 
would have inspired grave thoughts in the brain 
of the most volatile Frenchmen who ever car- 
olled a love song under his mistress’s window or 
danced a can-can atthe Mabille. It taught the 
lesson of the vanity of all earthly things. 

We found in Bingen but 

ONE GENUINE PLEASURE, 

and that came while we sat beneath the shadow 
of the leafy «rbors which constitute the sole 
charm of the hotels of the place, sipping 
Rudeshei and listening to the rapid rush of 
the historic river. We peopled the adjacent 
ruins with robber chieftains and gaunt and dar- 
ing mep-at-arms—saw visions of old romance— 
permitted the ear of fancy to hear the corn- 
mice squeak in the Bishop's Tower, and sent a 
thought of home careering across the sea to 
bring the rawness of the New World to be 
molded by the traditions of the Old. These 
were pleasures which made compensation for 
the physical discomforts of our enforced tarry 
at Bingen-on-the-Rhine. 

Nevertheless, the American tourist who has 
yet to make acquaintance with the novelties o' 
the Old World cannot conscientiously be recom- 








apply the test of reality to the of the 
Norton lines. 
Ihad quoted a passage or two from 
THE SWEET POEM; 

as, sailing up the Rhine, we neared Bingen, 

and one of them was the verse which is so filled 

with tenderness that it can hardly be recited 

without a tear in the voice : 

“I saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I heard or 
seemed io hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear ; 

And down the the pleasant river, and up -the 
slanting hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded through the evening 
caim and still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed 
with friendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well re- 
membered walk ; 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidently in 
mine; 

But we'll meet no more at Bingen—loved Bingen 
on the Rhine.” 

Obviously, the first thing to do was 
TO DISCOVER THE BEAUTIES | 


so charmingly described. The blue Rhine did 
sweep along—there was no doubt about that. 
So far, so good. We looked “ down the pleas- 
ant river,” and we looked “up the slanting 
hill,” and we meant to “wander down the 


paths beloved,” if we could find them. It was | framed 


a duty incumbent upon us to exercise the trav- 
eler's philosophy—to pick up the gems, and to 
cast away all the pebbles. So, sallying forth 
in the soft summer night, we sought diligently 
for that which we hoped to find. 

The externals of the place soon revealed 
themselves. Half a dozen hotels stood all in a 





ded to go to Bingen. Pav PEEses. 
(From the New York Medical Record.) 
THE SANITARY CONDITION OF OUR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 
Considering the large number of children in 





In regard to the subject of ventilation, not 
too much can be said against the crowded con- 
dition of the class-rooms. We can easily speak | 
within bounds when we say that there is hardly | 
8 class-room in any of the Primary Depart- | 
ments which has the requisite degree of air 
space. In many instances, as is shown in the | 
_ the only communication with the out- 
side atmosphere is by means of alley-ways al- 
ready tainted by the close proximity of large 
tenement houses or livery stables. Coupled | 
with defects in ventilation we notice that many 
of the class-rooms are so imperfectly heated as 
to be untenable during severe weather. The de- 
fective condition of the water-closets is an- 
other matter which has been proven by inspec- 
tion, and for which the necessary remedies are 


—— 
mparing the present condition of our pub- 
lic schools with what it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, we have at reasons for congratu- 
lation. Our school buildings are more commo- 
dious, the air » bas been relatively increased 
one-half, and the accessories in the shape of im- 
proved arrangement in heating and the disposi- 
tion of latrines, etc., are, comparatively speak- 
ing, excellent. But that more is needed in the 
same direction the details of the report of Dr. 
O'Sullivan very satisfactorily prove. We have 
every reason to hope that the Board of Educa- 
tion will not be backward in giving a practical 
turn to the i therein ined, and 
intain the reputation which it has already so 
Sanitarians may make every effort in the way | 
of having the sanitary regulations of our schools 
perfect, the air space may be sufficient, ventila- 
tion perfect, the water-closets inodorous, and 
the beat may be regulated by the degrees of the | 
thermometer ; but what will all this avail so 








long as the hours for confinement to school 
exceed the time actually necessary for 
study. Very seldom is this matter viewed 


in its proper sanitary light. The pupils of our 
public schools are for the most part the offspring 
of the lower and middle classes, and are 
generally sent to these institutions as much for 
the purpose of relieving their parents of the 
care of them during the greater part of the day, 
as for purposes of Sental improvement. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greater the number of 
hours that the children remain during the day, 
the greater is the satisfaction of their parents 
and guardians. Every one of ordinary intelli- 
gence knews that this is all wrong. he sup- 
sed benefits are more than counterbalanced | 
y the evils. Ina physical sense nothing re- | 
tards the natural development of children so 
much as confinement. In a well-regulated 
school this latter condition is so essential to what 
is called discipline that it is impossible to sep- 
arate the two. In a word, the hours spent in 
school represent so many hours during which 
the child is under restraint. It should be the 
aim of every-well wisher of the future genera- 
ation to reduce this time of daily attendance 
upon school to the minimum consistent with 
the proper attention to study required at a 
given e are convinced, if the reasonable 
standard were reached, that the hours at school 
would be actually decreased one-third—to the | 
becefit of both teacher and scholar, We are 
meee to see that the visiting physician is 
y alive to this necessity and that he earuest- 
ly advises “ frequent recesses and a shortening 
ef school hours in peg schools.” It is grat- 
ifying to notice that the board have appreci- 
ated this necessity, to some extent at least, and | 
have acted accordingly, the regulations last 
year being that such schools were dismissed at 
lP. M. aring upon the same point he re- 
marks as follows : 

“In warm weather, during the noon recess, 
the pupils are exposed to the intense heat of 
the sun at the hottest hour of the day, and in 
winter season they are exposed to the danger 





| 





the public schools of New York, any quest 
connected with their sanitary condition are of 
t interest. Bearing upon such questions 
we have several useful and practical suggestions 
in the first annual report of Dr. R. J. O’sulli- 
van, Physician to the of Education. The 
appointment of this gentleman to this position 
was & jiarly appropriate one, as is now 
shown by the thorough manner in which he has 
discharged his duties. There was no better 
opportunity for proving the efficacy of compe- 
tent medical supervision of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the schools than was affurded by the re- 
cent prevalence of small-pox and the urgent ne- 
cessity of a thorough and systematic vaccina- 
tion of every scholar. The requisite amount of 
authority to enforce suitable tions was 
centralized in a single individual, just at the 
critical moment when such services were most 
needed. The result has been that the majority 
of the pupils were not only vaccinated without 
much if any of the opposition, but vac- 
cination as a preventive of small-pox was popu- 





the compulsion of sanitary laws. 
is now a by-law which requires that 
8 of the evi- 
Rence of vaccinati but this as at present 
cannot bly meet the necessity 
We agree with the author of the that 
the a ical man the 
only concl: evidence. When such a system 
is ted it would be quite 
ble to es' arule similar to that in 
lorce in yt be -S uires a 
certificate from every p . 
In of the efficacy of the school vaccina- 
tion, Dr. O'Sullivan states that upward of forty 


thousand children were vaccinated during the 
last year, and not one instance of small-pox has 
been known. The great majority of the vacci- 
nations were, er, secondary. 


th | sidered necessary fur an education. For such 





of catching colds. I have asked the opinion of 
some of the most experienced principals in the 
primary departments on this subject, and have 
been invariably informed that to dismiss the 
young pupils early could not fail to be beneficial 
to them physically, while at the same time it 
could not materially interfere with their pro- | 
gress in their studies.” 

Another bane of the public school system is 
the practice of sending very young children to 
the schools. We have ourselves seen some of 
these little ones toddling to their classes who 
could scarcely articulate intelligibly, and yet 
these babies must take their places alongside | 
of children of twice their age and be subjected 
alike with them to all the necessary rules of 
restraint and mental drill. A visit to any| 
of these infant classes in our primaries is | 
calculated to inspire nothing but ty 
for these little rere. We are told that 
it is the rule among the laboring classes 
to send their children to school as soon 
as they can walk there ; and aot only that, but 
it ws very frequently noticed that these infants 
are taken away before they have even completed 
& primary course; this period of attendance 
upon school ing the only one which is con- 


scholars we cannot advise even 8 shortening of 
school hours with any hope of benefit to them 


physically or mentally, no short of a total 
absence until the r age is reached. The 
rule, in our on, id be, that no child 


should be sent to school under seven years of 

i of educators has proved 
youthful intellects, and 
time is lostim al- 





under 
seven years be allowed to attend school, 
it would redound to the credit and good sense 
of such as form the mt of Public 
Instruction, We would respectfully call the at- 
tention of the visiting physician of the Board to 
this point in the hope that he may officially 
gain the ear of the authorities. 





“TRON PRINCES” IN ENGLAND. 








Many of the greatest fortunes in England 
have been made in the iron trade—an industry 
which bas been for thirty years one of the most 
important in the long list of manufacturing en- 
terprises that make England what sheis. In a 
late number of one of the London magazines 
we find this pleasant sketch of the “ Iron 
Princes :” 

From my window, as I write, I see a range of 
hills which contain i,on that would, at its 
present price, pay off the national debt twice 
over. 

Forty years ago, these hills were considered 
valuable only as sheep pastures and rabbit 
warrens—now, a twenty-one years’ lease of 
three seven-acre enclosures is let forjtwenty-five 


| thousand a-year. 


The mountain sides for miles are covered 
with burrows for the ironstone, which lies in 
rich, thick, continuous blocks, a tew yards be- 
low the surface. 

It is brought down from these clefts into the 
valley by miniature railways, that run into the 
main line as streams into the sea. 

About five miles farthe: down the valley are 
the iron furnaces which melt this valuable stone 
into what we call “ pigs.” 

These are bought by manufacturers, who turn 
them into rails, wheels, bridge-spans and all 
kinds of things. Altogether it is a most pro- 
fitable trade. 

A single furnace will yield the proprietors 
ten and fifteen thousand a year. 

The income of one or two of these iron princes 
may, without exaggeration, be estimated at oue 
thousand pounds per diem. 

They are not all pemet gentlemen, but 
rome of them would be quite equal in man- 
ners and address to almost any social occasion. 

Three y. ars ago Prince Arthur was the guest 
of one of the chiefs. 

Their mansions dot at interspaces, long and 
short, the lower slopes of the little hills which 
rise here and there in front of the giants, look- 
ing like babies that have been born from them. 

These gentlemen understand how to turn 
money into splendor and art, as well as they 


| understand how to turn iron into money. 


They have at times on their tables as much 
gold and silveras Nebuchadnezzar had when 
210 entertained his lords and vassals; and have 
also upon them the fish, flesh and fowl of every 
clime, and every rarity of entrees which the 
most scientific men-cooks of the day can invent. 

Fruit and tlowers, from glass-houses nearly 
as long as their foundries, fill up the vacaut 
spaces, and the festive board looks like a land 
of Eden where the sun never goes down. 

Paintings and sculpture, by the most an- 
cient and celebrated artists, clothe the walls, 
or stand out from the niches of every room 
above and below; and the pheasants in the 
plantings outside have more food and atten- 
tion given them than half the Christians in the 
world, 

Some of them are not only good judges of « 
horse, but good riders of one ; and may be seen 
odd days in winter going out in scarlet to meet 
a celebrated pack that Tisturbed the peace of 
the foxes long before either railways or iron- 
stones had been found out. 

Anyhow, judges or not judges of a horse, 
riders or not riders, they think it necessary to 
their dignity to add to their domestic establish- 
ment stables that look more like the offices of 


| Ministers of state than the residence of hunters 


and roadsters, 

These iron princes seem partly to take 
rank among one another according to their 
wealth aud possessions; but other con- 
siderations come into the estimate, and are 
nearly as large an clement in classification 
as the acreage of their park and its surround- 
ing farms, and the number of the chimneys 
that smoke night and day, far away at nght 
angles, in their name. 

They seem to think there is something in 
blood when it goes hand-in-hand with iron. 

It is said that it takes three generations to 
make a gentieman. I suppose that this means 
that the great-grandson of a successful tailor 
or tallow-chandier may be considered a full 
gentleman if the two intermediate stages have 
been proportionately on the rise. 

Some few of these iron princes answer to 
this proviso, and take ap a recognized social 
standing a little higher than that of their fur- 
nace brethren. 

It is not many cubits that it adds to their 
stature ; but the distinction, if never named, is 
understood. 

These princes of the hills are, without excep- 
tion, prolusely hospitable ; and are moderate: 
charitable, and without artiality, to the —~ 4 
ous organizations in their neigh ood for 
turning heir work-people from the error of 
their ways. 

scumens Quecseus 


*IntEenzstixe To Lovers or Binps.—Dr. El- 
liott Coues, one of the most distinguished of our 
younger naturalists, has written a work on or- 
nitholozy, giving a complete account of the pres- 
ent state and results of that science. It gives 
a concise acoount of every species of living and 
fossil bird at present known in North America 
and will be well illustrated with steel plates an 
wood-cuts. A notable feature of it, especially 
useful to young students of ornithology, will be 
the artificial table for —— the place of 
any unknown specimen, arrranged by Dr. Coues 
after the method of the mauuals of blow-pipe 
analysis. This “Key to the North American 
Birds” will be 


ublished by the Naturalist 
Agency, Salem, 
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THE PRAYER. 
Come to me, come to me, O my God; 
Come to m: everywhere, 
Let the trees mean thee, and the grassy sod, 
Aud the water and the air, 


For thou art so far that I often doubt, 
As on overy side I stare, 

Searching within, and looking without, 
If thou art auywhere. 


How ¢id men find thee in days of old? 
How did they grow ¥o sure? 

They fought tu thy name, they were glad and bold, 
They suffered, aud kept themselves pure. 


But now they say—neither above the sphere, 
Nor down t. the heart of man, 

But only in fancy. ambition or fear, 
The thonght of thee began. 


It only that peste t tale were true, 
Which with touch of sunay gold, 

Of the ancient many makes one anew, 
And simplicity manifold. 


But He said that they who did his word, 
The truth of it should know; 
I will try to do it, if he be Lord; 
Perhaps the old spring will flow. 
Perhaps the old spirit-wind will blow 
That he promised to their prayer; 
And doing thy will, Lyet shall know 
Thee, Father, everywhere, 
—George Mac Donald, in Wilfrid Cumbermede, 


The Library. 

How To Epucate Yoursetr ; With or Without 
Masters. By George Cary Eggleston, New 
York: G. P, Putnam & Sons. 

Socran Economy. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Revised ‘for American Readers. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

These attractive little volumes form a part of 
the series of “ Handy-Books” which the Messrs. 
Patnam are issuing, and each of them serves its 
intended purpose admirably. Mr. Eggleston 
has written a clear, sensible book, for the ben- 
efit of those whose road to learning and culture 
has not lain through the flowery meads of liter- 
ature. He does not deny that regular teachers 
and regular schools are necessary to some stu- 
dents and valuable to all, and he has no sym- 
pathy with the prevalent cant, which teaches 
that the men commonly called “self-made” are 
better or wiser than those whose acquirements 
and culture have been obtained through more 
regular channels—but, despite the examples of 
Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, Elibu Bur- 
ritt, Robert Collyer and Hugh Miller, he cautions 
the young against the mistake of attributing the 
greatness of these men to their want of school- 
ing, when in point of fact they are great in 
spite of that want. The lesson is obvious. 
Mr. Eggleston contends that no student should 
delude himself with the idea that he is above 
the need of instructors; but, if attendance 
upon school be impossible, there is no occasion 
for him to despair or to abandon the work of 
educating himself. It is the purpose of this 
volume to supply, as far as possible, the place 
of a teacher to teacherless students, guiding 
them to a proper selection of subjects for study, 
and suggesting the best methods of pursuing 
each, This purpose is fulfilled with admirable 
precision and effect, and we cordially commend 
the work to the careful attention of those for 
whom it is written. 

The reproduct of P Rogers’ 
troatise on Social Economy is exact, with the 
exception of the reduction of the references to 
currency, measurements, trade, &c., from the 
English to the American terms. The questions 
which underlie the relati of employer and 
employed, domestic life, education, taxation and 
the general work of government, are so clearly 
and succinctly defined that they can be readily 
understood by readers whose opinions upon 
such subjects are still unformed. 
Conversation: Irs Favtts aNnp ITs GRACES. 

Compiled by Andrew P, Peabody, D. D. New 

edition, revised, with additions. Boston: 

William H. Dennet. 

This book originally appeared in the year 
1856, and it has since occupied a good place 
among the hand-books intended as guides to 
the young and old in the dnties of social life. 
The revisions and additi have i d its 
value, and the new edition is excellently adapt- 
ed to the um of those whose conversational 
powers are untrained. Bat, after all, we are 
inclined to attach little value to books of in- 
struction upon manners or conversation. A 
fair measure of intelligence and culture, natu- 
rally leading to the selection of the proper 
parts of speech and to an observance of the 
proprieties, produces better results than the 
formal teaching of the text-book, Neverthe- 
less, 80 long as volumes of this character are 
in demand, it is but just to say that this is one 
of the best of its kind. Certainly, if its readers 
follow its precepts diligently, they could rival 
the courtesies (let us hope not the hypocrisies) 
of Chesterfield. 

Sones ror To-Day. By Theodore E. Perkins, 
Alfred Taylor and Prof. ©. W. Sanders. New 
York and Chicago: Biglow & Main. 

A capital song-book for the every-day use of 
young people. The compilers meant to form a 
collection of good tunes which can be sung 
“ merrily, heartily and sensibly,” and they have 
fulfilled their purpose. The neat little volume 
opens with a fair y of the rud ts of 
music, and this is followed by a series of mu- 
sical exercises, and then comes a great variety 
of school, Sunday-school and home songs, all 
bright and tripping. Among the patriotic airs 
are “ The Watch on the Rhine,” the “ Marseilles 
Hymn,” the “Star-Spangled Banner,” the 
Flag of the Free,” and “My Country ‘tis of 
Thee.” The score is clear, and, although the 
page is small, the letter press is legible. The 
children may find some merry hours around the 
family fireside, with the gid of this collection, | 
during the long winter evenings now close at | 
hand. 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
Tho Galaxy for October has a lively and | 
pleasant account of the experiences of an ' 














American consul in Jerusalem, by Mr. Albert 
Rhodes, who also contributes to the current 
number of Scribner's Monthly an llent 
sketch of the provincial life of Franse under 
the title “‘ Loitering about a French Chateau.” 
This gentleman, whose name is new in Ameri- 
can literature, is winning a good reputation as 
a versatile and plished gazinvist. Dr. 
T. M. Coan has a thoughtful article in the Gal- 
ary on “The Fellowship of Music ;” John 
Durand, son of the artist, A. B. Durand, gives 
some recollections of Hackett the actor; “an 
Englishwoman” treats of “Royal Exiles and 
Imperial Parvenues ;” 8. G. Young has some- 
thing to say of foreign modes of living, and 
there is a variety of other papers on subjects 
more or less interesting to the general public. 
Scribmer’s has illustrated papers on the cul- 
ture of tobacco, on Paris, on modern Athens, 
on Autumn Game, and an illustrated poem— 
five sets of pictures to catch the eye of the 
buyer of magazines. 
equivalent of the space occupied by forty illus- 
trations might have been more usefully given 
to good reading matter—although it is but just 











executed. We have already spoken of Mr. 
Albert Rhodes’ contributiou to this number of 
Scribner's. Among the other writers are 
Edward King, Kate Putnam Osgood, Susan 
Coolidge, Charlotte F. Bates, Mrs. M. P. Handy, 
Kate Hillard, Louisa Bushnell, Charlotte L. 
Forten, Charles K. Tuckerman, John Hay, Dr. 
Coan and A. McElroy Wylie, and Mary E. 
Bradley—a notable proportion, it will be ob- 
served, of women, whose pens appear 
to be in high favor with Dr. Hol- 
land. Out of eighteen contributors, 
nine (including Mrs. Oliphant, whose 
novel called “ At His Gates,” is continued) are 
female writers ; and it is to be said with regret 
that very few of them show much strength. 
The best articles in the number are those of 
Mr. Tuckerman on Modern Athens, and of Mr. 
Wylie on Henry Ward Beecher. In the edito- 
rial department, Dr. Holland insists upon the 
necessity of bettering the domestic life of New 
York by a general secession from hotels and 
boarding-houses—a bit of social philosophy 


We submit that the | 


to add that the pictures of Paris are admirably | 





B ,»” and the opening chapters of Wilkie 
, Collins’ new novel, “The New Magdalen.” 
Junius Henri Browne's sketch of travel on the 
Danube is profusely illustrated; and is readable, 
| and Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s account of the Har- 
| bor Police of New York and the river thieves, 
| conveys some curious information. 
The Aldine improves with every number. 
| Young as itis, ithas already taken a high rank 
| among the best of our periodical literature, and, 
under the careful and conscientious editorship 
| of Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, its literary con- 
| tents are equal in excellence to the admirable 
| illustrations which first established its reputa- 
tion. In the October number a new feature is 
introduced—the printing of full-page pictures 
|in tints: a delicate process, which produces 
good effects. James Sutton & Co, are the pub- 
lishers. 
| Lippincoit’s has a sketch of travel, “From 
Lake Superior to Puget Sound,” in which some 
interesting information is given; and also the 
| concluding installment of Mrs. Wistar’s ‘ Sum- 
| mer Between the Four Seas,” in which the peo- 
ple and scenery of Wales are pleasantly de- 
scribed. Edward de Leon analyzes the book 
entitled “ Parisine,” written by the most cele- 
brated of Parisian fops, who essayed to draw a 
| picture of social life in the French capital. 
, There is also a readable account of the school 
|at Eton. The“ Monthly Gossip” department, 
which is always fresh and good in this maga- 
| gine, has several clever little stories and off- 
hand sketches. 

The Phrenological Journal gives a portrait 
| and biography of the late Dr. Lowell Mason ; a 
sketch of Enrico Dandolo, the famous Doge of 
Venice ; a psychological study, entitled “The 
One-Eyed Conductor ;” portraits and memoirs 
of some of the Japanese now in this country, 
and the usual variety of papers on hygienic 
subjects. The Journal always provides good 
entertainment for its readers. 

Littell's Living Age, No. 1,476, reproduces the 
articles of the London Spectator on “ Blindness 
and the Blind,” and the excellent sketch of 
Charles James Lever, which lately appeared in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, besides other foreign 








which is cleverly summed up in this para- 


h : 

or The devil always finds work for idle hands 
to do, whether the hands belong to men or 
women ; but American men are not apt to be 
idle. They are absorbed in work from early 
until late, and leave their idle wives cooped up 
in rooms that cost them no care, to get rid of 
the agen A time as they can. Is it kind to 
do this, or isit cruel? If it is kind in its mo- 
tives, it is cruel in its results, The whole sys- 

house and hotel life is vicious. 


ce) S 
A OL y= 
y, ways reel of a g ing 
multitude, to live ciualonnty year after year, 
with thoughts concentrated upon one’s person 
and one’s selfish delights, to be perpetually 
without a routine of healthy duty, is to take the 
broadest and briefest to the degradation 
of all that is edmurable and lovable in woman- 
hood. It isto make, by the most natural pro- 
cess, that gay, gaudy, loud, frivolous, preten- 
tious, vain, intriguing, unsatisfied and unhappy 
creature which the lishman knows as ‘I'he 
New York Woman.’” 
The Adantic has a fresh mine of good things 
in Dr. Holmes’ continuation of the sayings and 
doings of the “‘ Poet at the Breakfast Table ;” 
in Mr. Lathrop’s “ History of Hawihorne’s 
Last Romance ;” in Mrs. Leonowen’s graphic 
sketch of “‘L’ore, the Slave of a Siamese 
Queen ;” in Mrs. Louis Agassiz’s account of the 
glacier discovered in the Straits of Magellan ; 
and in a variety of other contributions from 
writers whose work has been thoroughly per- 
formed. We findin Dr. Holmes’ serio-comic 
pages these “ nuggete :” 

Iam not writing for the basement =} f or 
the nursery, and 1 do not pretend to be, but I sa: 
nuthing in these pages which would not be s: 
without fear of e in any intelligent circle, 
such as an of the higher castes are in 
the habit of frequenting. There are teachers 

ndmothers and our grandchil- 

ate the two childhvods with 


le every 


thinking in the natural way. It is an epidemic 
in these times, and those who are afraid of it 
must shut themselves up close or they will 
catch it. 

I hope none of us are wanting in reverence. 
One at least of us is a regular church-goer, and 
believes a man may be devout and yet very free 
in the expression of his opinions on the gravest 
subjects. There may be come goed people who 
think that our young friend who puts his 
thoughts in verse is going sounding over peril- 
ous depths, aud are frightened every time he 
throws the lead. There is nothing to be fright- 
ened at. This 1s a manly wortd we live in. 
Our reverence is fur nothing if it does 
not begiv with self-respect. Occidental man- 
hood springs from that as its basis ; Oriental 
mauhood finds the greatest satisfaction in self- 
abasement. There 1s no use in trying to graft 
the tropical palm upon the northern pine. The 
same divine forces underlie the growth of both, 
but leaf and flower and fruit must follow the 
law of race, of soil, of climate. Whether the 
questions which assail my young frend have 
risen in my r’s mind or not, he knows 
perfectly well that nobody can keep such ques- 
tions from springing up in every young mind 
of any force or honesty. As for the excellent 
little wretches who grow up in what they are 
taught, with never a scruple or a query, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, Jew or Mormav, Mahom- 
etan or Buddhist, they signiiy nothing in the 
intellectual life of the race. If the world had 
been wholly peopled with such halt-vitalized 
mental negatives, there never would have been 
a creed like that of Christendom. 

Harper's has several admirable articles, the 
most attractive out of a dozen being the contin- 
uation of Senor Castelar’s series of papers on 
the Republican Movementin Europe, Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard’s appreciative and scholarly sketches 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Colonel Thorpe's 


lively reminiscences of Secretary Stan'on, and 





& curious paper on the Blunders of Translators, 
by James Grant Wilson; besides a long and 
weird poem by iichard H. Dana, entitled “The 


y- 
J. Sabin & Sons’ Bibliopolist, issued monthly, 
is the best periodical of its class in this coun- 
try. The last number is filled with rare and 
interesting matter, which will awaken the in- 
terest of book-lovers and readers generally. 

The “fashion” magazines must not be for- 
gotten ina general review of the issues of the 
month. The October number of Frank Leslie's 
Lady’s Magazine contains all the latest news 
and illustrations of the approved ‘“ modes.” 
Le Bon Ton, published by 8. T. Taylor, 816 
Broadway, has several colored plates and an 
infinity of patterns and suggestions. 

Youne Forxs’ Rupa. 

This lively newspaper for young readers, pub- 
lished in Chicago by H. N. F. Lewis, begins its 
third volume in an enlarged form; the size is 
increased to sixteen pages, and the contents are 
sufficiently varied to attract the attention of all 
the children in the family—from the biggest to 
the smallest. The paper is published monthly, 
at the moderate price of $1.50 a year. 





» THE LABOR QUESTION. 





A PRIZE ESSAY BY A WORKINGMAN. 





In March last, a gontleman in Lancashire, 
England, offered three prizes (the first one of 
fifty pounds), for the three best essays on the 
liquor question by workingmen. The first of 
these is published in the Liverpool Abion of 
the 14th instant—five and a half columns in 
length. The factis interesting, in these days of 
Labor agitation, and here is a part of what this 
workingman has to say to his fellows : 

There are public houses in Liverpool and 
other towns called “ Free-and-Easys.” I sup- 
pose these are intended to supply &@ poor man 
with a@ little singing to his beer, out of pure 
= nature, because he cannot afford to fe to 

@ Philharmonic or to the Opera. ese 
io may be a little better than the beer- 

ouses, but they are most abominable. The 
drink is abominable; the songs singing, and 

estures of the singers, areabominable. Itis not 
long since I was in one in Liverpool. Theroom 
would hold only twenty or twenty-five, and it 
was nearly full. The audience were rather 
often asked by active waiters if they had 
knocked—if they wanted anything. The per- 
formers were two young women, one of whom 
(the youngest about twenty years of age) was 
quite.drank. She treated us to “Upin a Bal- 
loon,” which she sang with more energy than 
taste. She had much difficulty in preserving 
her equilibrium under the trying circumstances; 
and when Soomte — _—— = the 
company, finding a p y the side of any per- 
son realy to treat her. A large portions of 
those present were very young men—mere 
ouths, and with these the vocal y was most 
‘amiliar, The lads smoked their pipes and 
ci and drank their beer most pluckily, and 
asked her what she would have. But there are 
more pretentious places of the same sort—what 
they call “ singiug saloons.” The only difference 
is, they manage these things better in the sa- 
loons. In a street in Liverpool which has in the 
last few years been revolutionized, there stands a 
house which boasts a singing saldon of large 
dimensions. Here you may meet with toler- 
able talent and intolerable egg om a I have 
several times stood in the bar, through which 
you must pass to the saloon, and I have seen 
gay and beautiful girls, from whose brow the 
grace and blush of modesty have forever fled, 
troop past to seize upon some sprightly young 

iuters or stone-masons just out of their a 


laces create and foster vice and drankenness. 
The old landlady said to me one evening— 
* Business has not been so good of late, but, 


cursing them, will speak of these places with 





moduied censure; but these 
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of workingmen an evening now and thi 
and are not a bit the worse for it = 
* * + * * * 
Ought the government of the country to be 


to us only by the outward and visible 
signs of the policeman and the jail? Can it do 
? 





mine, when they accidentally came to 
knowledge a few days agd, and that 
means will be found to show that the coy, 
is not unmindul of Lady Franklin’s claims y 
its sympathy and veneration. Nothing w,, 
be more abhorrent to her than to appear, 

liant for public sympathy. It is, or ons 


















nothing to prevent crime and dr ? 
Can it do nothing toward getting all that is to 
be got out of the hands, the hearts and the 
brains of workingmen? Is it beyond the prov- 
ince of government to endeavor to draw out and 
to expand that “latent, concentrative good 
sense” —good, hard, valuable, practical sense— 
which rusts and dies away for want of a little 
education to give it shape and birth, but which 
80 many workingmen in an eminent degree pos- 
sess? If government and corporations have 
power to spend money so freely for parks, which 
cannot be largely availed «f by people, why 
should they not provide gymnasiums, cricket- 
grounds, reading-rooms, libraries and music- 
halls for us ? 

To what extent do the large and costly parks 
of our large towns afford the benefits for which 
they are said to have been formed—namely, for 
the recreation of the working classes? 
They. are regarded as among the prin- 
cipal agencies for promoting the health 
of the people, and for weaning work- 
ingmen from public-houses. Fancy flower- 
beds, winding walks, shrubberies, lakes, grot- 
toes and smooth lawns are all very beautiful 
in their way; but, so far as workingmen are 
concerved, there is “something too much” of 
those adornments. To most of us such parks 
are inaccessible on account of their distance, 
and it is but poor recreation for a ay man 
to saunter up and down gravel walks, taking 
care to guard his footsteps from the profanity 
of touching the green lawns. Ihave never 
been in one of these parks without the uneasy 
feeling that a policeman might be watching 
me. Lam not at all eccentric or peculiar in my 
opinions ; but I would rather have a five miles’ 
stretch on the bleakest and wildest common in 
the country, where my steps would be as free 
as thought, than saunter up and down the fine 
walks of our fancy parks. They are admirable 

arks for nurse-maids, children and dandies, 

ut we are of aruder mould and stronger in- 
stincts. Preserve your shrubberies and your 
grottoes by all means, but let us be free and 
unfettered in at least three-fourths of the park 
—free to enjoy ourselves as we please. No 
































to be, well known that she declined any 
ration of the sums spent upon her Artic expe 
tions in search of Sir John Franklin, when 
Palmerston proposed to bring the question 
fore the House of Commons for a special y, 
and that very refusal deprives her now of 
command of money which alone could } 
averted or mitigated the hardship of this 
torced removal. But the appeal which g 
would never make for herself may, and I ¢hj 
ought to be made for her, and I make it yg, 
contident that whenever the facts are kn, 
the country will not suffer the noble widoy, 
one of England's noblest worthies to be 4 
forth in her old age to seek with lesseng 
strength and straiteued means a strange hoy 
among strangers.” 





———— For evet 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOND fo we 
JEWS. aah 


Of that 


pe litt! 
a call 
The sick 
yc chart 
And (he 
For be ! 


But moe 


Of the twenty thousand Jews who reside 
London, three-fourths of the number are 
cluded in a small radius from Aldgate Churg 
Popular notions concerning them are often 
roneous. They have a thirst for gain, str 
and deeply-rooted, but their hereditary pass 
is not gratified so freely as people belicr 
“The greater part of them are poor, and mq 
destitution prevails among them,” says a 
sionary of the Minories; “‘some are often ; 
want of the necessaries of life, and some 
scarcely able to obtain a sufliciency to supp, 
existence. This is most prominent in the ¢ 
of the Dutch Jews. Their national charit 
are numerous and very bountiful ; but even the 
fail to administer sufficient relief.” Though, 
a rule, even middle-class Jews are not remar, 
ble for cleanliness, they enjoy better avery 
health than their Gentile neighbors, and eying 
a one taste for fine, showy clothing. Neiths 
are the lowest among them so drunken or 
licentious as the ordiuary run of vulgar Ey 
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doubt my ideas will be ridiculed ; it is 
to ridicule workingmen’s suggestions; but I 
know the wants from which I suffered, from 
which I suffer now, and from which nearly all 
workingmen suffer, and it is pertinent to make 
them known at this time. 

If I had to try my hand,if I had the 
pours, I should not hesitate to put my 
deas into practice. Ed:cate the children 
that are running about the streets; provide 
music-halls, lecture-rooms and rooms in which 
every harmless game can P : 
provide libraries, reading-rooms and news- 
rooms t ly for working ; but above 
all provide us with houses in the suburbs of 
the towns where pure air and privacy are to be 
had ; improve the houses in the towns, and you 

ill do more to check drunkenness than would 
be effected by the closing of three-fourths of 
the public-houses in the country, and by the 
most stringent regulations against publicans. 
When these Ley are done you will have 
created a change in the lives of thousands of 
workin; , the blessings of which change to 
themselves, their py masters and 
to their country, it will impossible to over- 





My language, even to elf, seems at times 
ambitions ; but I ho ie will’ not be inferred 
that I flatter m with the idea that 1 am 
able to ~und schemes by which such wide, 


My ideas may be barren : 
application an impossibility. 1t almost seems 
to me that S wae be ao For aly 
m: and little e: ence, m: 
’ What-can I suggest t has not been sug- 
gested before? Of what avail can my plans 
when the plans of members of 

overnments are derided. 1 and re- 












lishmen, and the women receive a greaig 
amount of respect. Asa ae set-off w th 
honor to the weaker vessel, she is x 


counted greatly inferior to the man, and t 
often she is suffered to grow up in blank 
rance, a Hebrew proverb, “Every one 
teacheth his daughter the law is considered 
if he taught her transgression,” showing 
national sentiment in regard to females. 
The Jews contemn a woman's testimony, ap 
refuse her a seat with men in the public cop 
gation. In numbers of instances girls are py 
posely reared in total ignorance, not so mach 
a knowledge of the alphabet being commun: 
cated. Even among men the stan of edt 
cation is not high, not more than five in ¢ 
hundred being supposed to know Hebrew 
men and women are fond of light amusement 
and find much satisfaction in the theatres, 
well as at the large taverns where dramatic 
tertainments are provided. The advancement 
education during the present century has led 
a wider expression of opinion; 6 that whi 
numbers who can jndge for themselves 
the superstition of the Talmud and advocate 
reform, others still adhere to the letter of tn 


While, however, we 8 about the spread ff 
knowl in the Hebrew nation, we may 
member that education progresses slowly 

ong whose children, on attaining th 

oey of earning a shilling a day, are sent ta 
ther than to school. ut youth 

the poor are not universally n 3 

ted; nor does national prejudice entirely 

them from the benefits of Christi 

Their children i 











































of , condemned 
jected?” But though I should not dream of | cannot 


obtrading my opinions before any one, I cannot 
be blamed for ing them under the circum- 
stances under which | havewritten. I bave 
them rather copiously, I hope not tediously, 
fore you. It may be objected that I 
if havo I have done so desiguediy.. Ihave kept 
ve ve done so 7 ve 

the words of the Albion, “‘How the evil of 
drunkenness among ee may best be 
met,” before my eyes throughout. But I have 
now finished. 
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THE WIDOW OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN IN 
WANT. 


. 


A correspondent of the London Times makes 
known the hardship now threatening the widow 
of Sir John Franklin; “‘one (he writes) who 
by the name she bears, by the strange and 
terrible fate which made her @ widow, by her 
undaunted efforts and sacrifices to avert that 
fate, or, at least, to yy — its mystery, and 
by the high worth her lost husband, which 
made her loss the loss of the country, has 
claims of no common kind on that country’s 
sympathy. Lady Franklio, ata very advanced 
age and in feeble health, is about to be turned 
out of her home in Kensington Gore by the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, un- 
der whose lease she holds it. They are, in- 
deed, only exercising their legal right, as a 
clause in the lease reserves to them the power 
of terminating Lady Franklin's at six 
months’ notice, They have simply put their 
right in force in the most unex; manuer 
—tue lease having been renewed for anuther 
seven years only iast year—and without any 
regard to her comfort or even the necessities of 
her age and health, for the notice to 
quit having been given on the 8th 
of August last, sho will be forced to 
remove in the coldest and darkest part 
of the year, whether she has found anower 
home or not, Yet when she entered the house, 
in 1862, a distinct assurance was given her by 
the Commissivners, not only that she should ve 
undisturbed as long as the land was not wanted 
for public pur; , but also that intimation 
should be given to her privately of any even 
possible resumption of 1t, that she might be 
duly prepared for the legal notice to quit in 
six mouths. All these kindly engagements 
have been forgotten, and Lady Franklin has 
been treated hke any ordinary tenaut, and her 
lot thrown iu with the strong and prosperous, 
who can command circumstances. Auotber 
home in Londou of anything ike equal comfort 


prenticeship, and to contribute their quota to- ; it will be very hard for ber to tind, on account 
ward the amusement of the evening. These | of the iow rent of this one and of its peculiar 


character, enabling her to live comfortably 
with a very small establishment; aod she will 
probably be obliged to retire into the country 


thank God, it is improving.” The old Hecate! | to spend her later days, away from the assu- 
Many who cannot allude to theatres without | cistions, interests and friends of her whole 


life. 1 caunot but think that when these 


laces are ten , facts are known they will have upon the public 


times worse than theatres, in which hundreds ‘mind tho same cffvct they. had upon 
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| constitutional 1,687, local 3,014, aud violent 
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An Otp Lapy wo Hap a Passion 
Crocks.—The English magazine Once a Wek 
tells this story : 

The passion of old ladies for cats is well 
known, and not to be wondered at, since they 


have much of the feline nature in themselves. 
But I once knew ion for 
clocks. She 


robably afili 

at beoume 

chronic; but this did not alter her love for 

—_ or in any way lessen her estimation 
m. 








A Susmer's Mortaurry ix New Yorx.—A 
valuable report has been laid before the New 
York County Medical Society, by Dr. Charles P. 
in relation to the mortality of the city 
for the quarter ending June 30, and for the suc 
ceeding eleven weeks ending September 14 
During the first period of thirteen weeks there 
were 1,033 deaths from small-pox, being au &- 
erage of 79 per week ; but doing the second 
persed the average fell to 10 per week. 
eaths from scarlatina numbered 1,106 in te 
spring quarter. The total mortality of the 
spring quarter amounted to 8,737, an increas 
of 1,331 upon the previous quarter, and an ¢& 
cess of 2,116 over SS corresponding perio 
1871. Zymotic affections produced 3,209 deaths, 
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TEMPTATION. 

In the year 184-, we ch d tobe sf gz 
a few daysin a beautiful inland country town 

|in Pennsylvania. It was court week, and to re- 

| lieve us from the bh t ci- 

dents of village life, we step; into the room 

where the court had convened. 


Boys aud Girls’ Department. 


EDITED BY L. NATHANIEL HERSHFIELD. 
WHAT DO THE BIRDS SAY? 
ay &¢~lte)-. 
do the wrens and the robins cay. 
king eo tanefully aii the long day 
ow on the cedar bush, now on the ground, 
irping their tuoughts to the blossoms around ; 
‘on the willow-tree, waving so high, 
Warbliog their canticles close to the sky. 


a: 








ry 





| of but tender years, whose 
| countenance caused him to look sadly out of 

> amoung the hardened criminals by whom 
| was surrounded. Close by the box, and 
| manifesting the greatest interest in the pro- 
| ceedings, sat a tearful woman, whose anxious 


' 


pat do the wrens and robins say? — 
po they feel the charm of this bean ifal day? 
ine: 7 wi ins : > 
ok yh yp hg Fe | to doubt that she was his mother. We turned 


- “ie mad with leve or drunk witu d Jizht, | in sadness from the scene to,inquire of the oi- 
nat they revel so wildly frow morn to night? | fence of the prisoner.and learned that he was 
| accused of stealing money. 
| The case was soon commenced, and by the 
| interest manifested by that large crowd we 
| found that our heart was not the only one in 
| which sympathy for the lad existed. How we 

pitied him! The bright smiie had vanished 
| from his face, and now it expressed more the 
| cares of theaged. His young sister—a bright- 
| eyed girl—had gained admission to his side, 


'D 


What do the wrens and robins say ? 

Lei each one ausWwer as best he muy, 

yorevery listener holdeth a key 

younlock the musical mystery ; 

and differen ly all translate the words 

of that varying language breathed by the birds. 


pe little child hears in the gladsome strain 
4 call to the fields and the flower-ciud piain ; 


he sick aad the weary, by pain oppressed, | and cheered him with the whisperings of hope. 
ic charms With a promise of iufinite rest ; B hs : hic! ‘aused hi 
And the lover doth stili in each carol rejoice, | But that sweet voice which before caused his 


| heart to bound with happiness added only to 
| the grief his shame had f 
the circumstance of the loss, the extent of 

which was but a dime—no more! 
| employer, a wealthy, miserly and unpriocipled 
manufacturer, had made use of it fur the pur- 
| pose of what he called ‘‘ testing the boy’s hon- 
| esty.” i 
tion the lad would of necessity see it, and least 
| suspect the trap. A day passed, and the master, 
| to his mortification, not pleasure, found the 
| coin untouched. Another day passed, and yet 
| his object was not gained. A simple present 
for that little sister was purchased with it. 
These cire tances were tained by several 
of his employer's workmen, who were also par- 
ties in the plot. An attorney urged upon the 
jury the necessity of making the little rogue 
an example to others by punishment. His ad- 
dress had great effect upon all who heard it. 
Before, I could see many tears of sympathy for 
the lad, his widowed mother and his faithful 
sister. But their eyes were all dry now, and 
none looked as if they cared for aught else 
but a conviction. The accuser sat in a conspic- 
uous place, smiling as if in fiend-like exultation 
over the misery he had brought upon that poor 
but once happy trio. 

We felt that there was but little hope for the 
boy ; and the youthful appearance of the attor- 
ney who had voluntee: his defence, gave no 
encouragement—as we learned that it was the 
Fans man’s maiden plea—his first address. 

6 appeared greatly confused and reached to a 
desk near him, from which he took the Bible 
that had been used to solemnize the testimony. 
This movement was received with general 
laughter and taunting remarks—among which 
we heard a fellow close by us say, ‘ He forgets 
where he is. Thinking to hold some ponderous 
oe he has made a mistake and got the 

le.” 


The remark made the young attorney flush 
with anger, and turning his ing eye upon 
the audience, he convinced them that it was no 
mistake, saying, ‘“‘Justice wants no other 
ook.” His confusion was gone, and instantly 
rthy of | Be was as calm ag the sober Judge upon the 
— he bench. rag o< 

The le was opened, and every eye was 


For be hears in them ever his sweetheart’s voice. 
rought upon him. 
put most do the wrens and robins repeat i ? 
To the dreaming poeta language swe t; 
fo his finer eoul und li _kcever sense, 
ney speek with a thrilling el qucnce, 
‘And with happy tears bis c)es grow dim, 
‘As he lists to the oft repeated hymn. 


the goodness of God, and the giory of earth, 

Are thoughts which ceaselessly spring to birth, 

For the epiendor of stars, and flowers, and streams, 
Glidee with that melody into bis dreams, 

And the beautiful lore he learns irom the strain 

He gives to the listening world aguin, 

As he weaves into many a tunciul lay 

What be hears the wrens and the robins say. 











THE TRAVELER'S TOUR. 
& BahLon came. : 
This.game may be played by any number of 
ersoma, “Jf. fe <-nfs 
One of the perty announces himself the 
weler, and about to take a little tour. He 
ay of the y for information re- 
‘the objects of the greatest interest to 
in she — towns aad villages 
be inte: passing. .. #-** 
hn empty and to éach of the 
>, 

in the eater dletbu : 
ing, the counters 
number twelve, and a set of 

would —_ the first person, twos to 
he second, and threes to the third, and so on. 
When the traveler announces the name of the 
ce he intends stopping at, the first person is 
liberty to give any information or make any 

respecting it; if he can not do so, the 

a the chance, = the er 
passes on until some one is able to speak con- 

pg it. If the traveler considers i gprgect 

tion, or worthy of notice, he 

one of his counters, as a pledge of 
ation he is under to him. he next 
erson in order to the one who spoke last is to 
ed, so as not each time to begin with num- 
one. If no one of the party speaks, the trav- 
may consider there is nothing wo: 
ce at the place he has announced, 











passes . aw yo Pint . € 
After he — a fis déstination he | Upon him, as he quietly and leisurely turned 
out—hie seo which of the | Ver the leaves. Amidst a breathless silence, 
pertyhas given him the greatest amount of he read to the jury this sentence : 
tion, and that reon is considered to “ Lead us not into temptation.” 


have won the game, and is entitled to be the 

in the next game. 

If it should happen tha‘ 
should have given the 


We felt our heart throb at the sound of those 
——, be » oo at +d 
withou ing—and the jurymen mutely ex- 
changed glances, as the appropriate quotation 
carried its moral to their hearts. en fol- 
lowed an add ose infl was like 
magic. We saw the guilty accuser leave the 
room in fear of personal violence—the mother 
smiled again—@nd before its conclusion there 
was not an eye in the court that was not moist. 


wo or more persons 
e number of coun- 
allowed in ny od 





t our 
thing of a few verses in ength 
we shall insert it. 
“ Mahogany Blonde” sends us the answers to 
uite a number of puzzles in Nos. 85 and 86 of 
the JournnaL. Her letters are always welcome, 
and her answers invariably correct. 
her letter eni, : i 





uzzles in last week's JounnaL : Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 
, Sand 9 correct. 

q ” should shorten the enigma he 
sends us. The subject is good, but we fear we 
should use all the space for our “ Gymnastics” 


well H oy this place. 
wo. aaa near this » 

his remains wore left Nee ie years, bat are 
foeng Sagease illustrious dead in 


ter Abbey. Number Four its 





’ 4 should we insert it in its t condition. 
Number Seven.—The Hudson is rich in revo- | Wm. O'Donnell’s p are accepted and 
reminiscenses. A short distance from | Will appear soon. Try some other kinds. 

on the opposite ‘ou will | , Some of 8. Wielarki's es will be used. 
y Point, the scene oneeh Iothonp Frank A. Murtha's ais good, and his 
's daring exploit in 1779. when, without | *28wers to puzzles are correct. ; 
le the fort here situated was | Peter , Jr’s., square works go into our ac- 
by assault, forming one of wer. 








its achieved during the 

-Number Seven ie-put- into 
tj * « 

,—I cannot stop long here, but must 

with my journey. Where shall I stop 


8 at once into 
udson has burst 


GYMNAS CICS FOR THE BRAIN, 
NO. 1—CHARADE. 
1. IL sometimes take a funny part. 
For such becomes my kind. 
2. I often rend the youthful heart, 
And shake the strongest mind. 
How many, alas, now p sod within 
Their cold and silent graves, 
Whole. Who while on earth no crown did win. 
But were my willing slaves. 





Palervarg, “Anthony's | Non pen dg Fg : NO. 2—LETTER PUZZLE. 

Nine depesite-a coun My first in in cot, but not in bed ; 

and 80 on. This n is to | My second is in color, but not in red ; 
show the game goes. Not many lor | My third is in west, but not in east ; 

ad are more improving to the mind than | My fourth is in supper, but notin feast ; 


My fifth is in earth, but not in soil ; 








It was placed where from its very posi- | 


Among the prisoners in the box, we saw a lad | 
sad and pensive | 


| glance fromgthe judge to the boy left us no room | 


The progress of the case acquainted us with | 


The lad’s | 


| 
| 


| My sixth is in work, but not in toil ; 
My whole is the name of an English t, 
If you'll think a moment, I guess you'll know it. 
Carrie Ha. 
NO. 3.—SQUARE WORDS, 
11 


1. . 
1. Opulent. 1. To bestow. 
2. A conception, 2. A metal. 
3. A coin. 3. Emptiness. 
4. Dislike. 4. Terminations. 


O1.p ConTRIBUTOR. Haney. 


NO, 4.—SINGLE ACROSTIC. 
First that which belongs to us all, 
Then a song of the first king Saul ; 
Then something intended to hide, 
| Then take a dark fluid beside, 

And now a Scotch river provide. 
| The first letter of each, in its place as above, 
Give the the name of a king whose writings we 


| love, STEPHEN. 
} No, 5, —BATTLES TRANSPOSED. 
|} 1. Tear wool. 4. A maid. 
2. Cur, ant I go. 5. Nor butter. 
3. Ram gone. 6. Was not rooms, 


BEeLLe. 
NO. 6.—ARITHMOREM. 
158 x ty = Politeness. 
1051 x ana = A creature. 
56 x ray r = Opposition, 
651 x pa = Calm. | 
1051 x ye = A la y's name. | 
51 x great N = A figure. 
The initials of the above words nam 
ering. W 


| 
| 


ne a COV- 
. H.W. 
NO, 7.—DECAPITATION, 
Tam a very useful plant, 
And one that all good farmers want. 
Beheaded once, aud I deciare 
One who adores a lady fair, 
Again decapitate, and find 
A preposition left: behind. 
NO, 58.—CROSS PUZZLE, 
1, Maturity. 2. A beverage. 3, A trouble- 
some little animal. 4. Sulidity. 5. A well- 
kvown Englishman. 6. An ornament. 7. A 
weight. 8 An msect. 9. One of the signs of 
the zodiac, 
NO. 9.—BIOGRAPHIC ANAGRAMS, 
1. A. H. sat on the Tom Cat. 
This to you the name will state 
Of a poet youth of awful fate. 
1. £. RK. mend Ned's cup. 
A poet once held in high esteem, 
Who told the story of a fairy queen. 


T. G. 


ANSWERS TO “GYMNASTICS” IN JOUR- 
NAL NV. 86, 

No. 1.—Solution by algebra : 

Let z be the number of miles A. rode, and y 


the number of miles B. rode, and then the num- 
ber of miles C. rode is 


e; 3 
is the time it takes A. to go the journey ; 
y , St—ys 
= 
is the time it takes A. to go the journey ; 
Si—zr—yr+y 
we 1G 5 
is the time it takes C to go the journey ; and 
we have the equations : 
z Si— a y , 5i—y 
,* 3 fe 4d 
2 Si—2z Si—z-—y . €+ 
4 a= = 


3 9 5 
Clearing of fractions and i 
&r — Sy = 153 
Ta + ly = 255 
These equations give : 
z = 81 miles, 


y 
+ 





distance A. rides ; 

y = 19 miles, 

distance B. rides ; 

51 —z—y = 1 mile, 

distance C. rides. 

No, 2.—Library (lie-bray-rye). 

No. 3.—L. C(rjow. Il. Gotayt. ITI. Ra(n)ge. 

IV. Seen. V. S(tjeam. VI. P(e)ar 
No. 4.—l. Magolia. 1 ary. 3. Prim- 

5. Camelia. 6. Wall- 


rose. 4. Dandelion, 
2. Stephen. 3. George. 


flower. 
No. 5.—1. Emil. 
4. Gus. Adam. 
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No, 8,— 
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No. 9.—Al, Moral, alm 


ost. 


THE GOOD GENIUS OF PATIENCE. 
BY MRS, J. BE. MCONAUGHY, 


When a youth first begins to make money for 
himself, he is generally very impatient at the 
slowness of the s. Itis ag | true 
that tor a dollar of honest money a dollar's 
worth of honest work is demanded. He looks 
at this and that fortunate speculator in the cir- 
cle of his acquaintance and wishes that he 
only make money as fast. His gains seem pal- 

and his work hard in comparison. 

ut let him remember that there are very 
few great fortunes that are “ gotten hastily at 
the beginning ” that are also procured honestly. 
There are a great many forms of lying and 
cheating that are not punishable by human 
laws. ut, ere is an eye that 
takes note of it. Mr. Beecher said in an ad- 
dress tothis young m 





In ten years’ time he had a steady income of 
five thousand dollars a year. 

The great publishing houses in New York 
have come up from the very smallest begin- 
nings. It has truly been the “acora and oak” 
experience with them. 

‘he Sogtstend’ first publication was a tiny 
book called “ Daily Crumbs,” but a little more 
than an inch square. It was followed by an- 
other called “ Gospel Seeds,” which was only a 
trifle larger. Now this noble publishing house 
is one of the landmarks of the city. So all sue- 
cessful papers have been made so by age and 
enterprise. I wonder if there was ever an ex- 
ample of one that made its proprietor a sudden 
forvune—one that did not require vast outlays 
of faith and patience, as well as money, to es- 
tablish it on » firm footing ? 





A Boy's Purpose.—When Warren Hastings 
| Was alad only seven years old, he lay one day 
| beside a little rivulet that flowed on toward the 
| river Isis, and there he formed the purpose 
which was his guidiag star through litle. His 
| parents were in reduced circumsiances, but de- 
| scended from a noble family. The boy's ambi- 
tion was to win back the lost estate of his an- 
cestors—to make Daylesford his ewn. To this 
| purpose he steadily adhered. Every aim and 
effort of his boyhood was associated with this 
purpose. It seemed nke the romantic day- 


| dreams of a boy, very likely never to be real- 






ized. The young Hasti: 
bench in the village school with the peasant 
children with whom he played, and to an out- 
ward observer there was little to distinguish 
him from the rest. But the world in the boy's 
heart was as different from their hopes and as- 
virings as if he belonged to another planet. 
de held on to this great life-purpuse of winuing 
back his family lands all through his youth and 


sat on the same 


mauhood. Tureugh his checkered life-history 
this was like astar ever leading him on. And 
success at last crowned his efforts. He was 


able to | the beautiful fields and parks of 
his ancestors, and rebuild the mansion; and 
here the last days of his toilsome life were 
spent. 

You may become what you will, if you only 
work for it with all the powers God has giver 
you. Choose, then, some worthy ambition. 
Do not let it be riches or honor among men, 
cr anything that the Lord does not esteem. 
Choose some great, noble purpose on which 
you can ask His biessing. Then work for it 
with all your might, and you will not fail of the 
victory. 

A Bmp Mecuanic.—Birds not only have nat- 
urdlinstinct to teach them how to build their 
nests, but sometimes, at least, they have also 
intelligence to remedy difficulties whenever 
anything goes wrong with the nest or their 
young oues, 

A curious proof of this is found in the fine col- 
lection of birds and nests in the Museum of 
Brown University. A pair of birds built a nest 
on avery slender branch of a tree. They soon 


found it would not support the weight 
of the nest with the eggs and young 
birds. Not wishing to build again, they set 


to work to strengthen the situation. Finding a 


| lect to perfection. 


to occupy his attention during the next year, 
unless ali the signs shall fail. 

“ Possible Social Changes” is the title of a 
long editorial article in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
August 27, in which the so-called higher classes 

| of England are distinctly warned that the peo- 
ple will no longer bear the oppression under 
which they have suffered. The subject is con- 
tinued in the same journal for August 30, and 
the general cry from the Times, the Daily News 
and nearly all the other organs of public opin- 
ion is pitched in one key. The conclusions are 
these: That persons dependent upon fixed in- 
comes must reform expensive habits and prac- 
tice strict economy hereafter, for the reason 
that the “strikes” and the coal panic have 
largely increased the cost of living—that the 
classes once the poorest are “ helping them- 
selves Vigorously”—that the trades uuions have 


lenabled the working classes to get into their 


own hands by far the largest share of political 
power, and a very large slice of social power as 
measured by money—that the comparatively 
poor are safer in the possession of their small 
incomes than the rich are in the possession of 

r great wealth—and, as the natural corol- 





lary, that the wealthier members of the nobility 
aave actually ceased to wield political influence, 
and that the whole question of pauperism and 


social misery will pass from the hands of the 


rich to the hands of prosperous laboring men, 
who, as one of the London journals says, ** will 
laal with it in a very different spirit from that 
in which it has hitherto been dealt with”—that 
is to say, with more direct personal knowledge, 
but probably with less compassion, and alto- 


gether with less sentiment. 
: 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


ANECDOTES 01 


** An Old Stager” writes in the October num- 
ber of Harper's Mag 

Mr. Webster was full.of fun and humor at 
times, and when in company with a few inti- 
mate friends he unbent, and exlubited his won- 
derful versatility of talent, to the delight of all 
isteners. He had marvelous narrative powers, 
was a capital mimic, and imitated a broken dia- 
He was not an unamiable 
man, aud never said a malicious thing in all 
his life ; but when perturbed or uncomfortable, 
either from indisposition or the effect of exu- 
berant conviviality, he was as unapproachable 
asa porcupine, and often indulged in peevish 
exclamations and satirical remarks. 

I once heard him describe a visit that he 
made to the elder Adams, at Quincy, a few 
months before his death. The venerable sage, 
then ninety years of age, received him with 
cordiality, thanking him for his civility in com- 
ing to see him. He was lying in bed, support- 
ed by pillows, a heavy, plethoric man, inclinin, 
to dropsy, and drawing his breath with — | 
difficulty. He seemed to pump up his words, 
Mr. Webster said, from a great depth, and spoke 
inquired his 


zine : 


in short sentences, 

“How are you, Mr. Adams?” 
visitor. 

“ Feeble and nearly worn out,” was the reply, 
“The old tenement is in a state of dilapidation 
and from what I can judge of the intentions 





Some pene of twine, they passed it under the 
weak branch and over a large bough avove, and 
managed, with much ingenuity, to fasten it 
with a kind of knot. It was very neatly done, | 
and made the nest perfectly secure. 

Prof. Jenks, who has collected the museum, 
found the nest near his own home in Middle- | 
boro, Mass., and is voucher for the fact that the 
work was done by the birds, and not by human 
hands. This looks very much like reasoning on 
their part. 


Dayuicut Fireworks.—The Japanese have 
fireworks made expressly to be let off by day- 
light. A recent festival in Japan, at which a 
display of these ingenious toys were exhibited, 
is thus described in the Yokohama Herald : 
The second day was occupied with exhibitions 
of the ingenious daylight treworks, of the man- 
ufacture of which the Japanese appear to be 
the sole masters. 
As usual, these consisted mostly of bombs 
which, exploding high in the air, discharged 
sometimes various colored jets of smoke, and 
sometimes closely folded of wire and 
paper, which unfolded themselves into para- 
chutes of great bulk and symmetrical design. 
They were sometimes fish, which swam lei- 
surely ee - the atmosphere to the ground ; 
oom, which writhed ude ves away over 
tree tops; or great bi that hovered 
kite-like and tnotioulees for an incredibly long 
time. Occasionally they took the of cot- 
temples, human beings, ed crests 
s - cree a Sowese games enyGies 
a lively imagination could t. e 
smoke figures, however, were the snost amus- 
ing. One of the most frequently attempted 
was a cuttle-fish, with a body of thick fuligin- 
ous arms of lighter hues. course 
the illusion was very brief, the wind not allow- 
ing the smoke to remain undisturbed for more 
than a few seconds; but while it lasted it was 
perfect. 


Danter Wesster’s Apvics.—Other young peo- 
may find the advice of Daniel Webster to 
grandson of value for themselves. He wrote 

it about four years before his death : 

Two or three things I wish now to impress on 
your mind. First, you cannot learn without 
your own efforts. All the teachers in the world 
can never make a scholar of you if you do not 

ly yourself with all your might. 
a) the second place, be of good characrer and 


| be 


the landlord, he is not likely to lay anything 
more out in repairs.” 

Meeting him at the Astor House in 184, I 
mentioned that Nathaniel P, Tallmadge, lately 
Governor of Wisconsin, was dead. “Ab! is 
Tallmadge dead? Well, all the tears that will 
» shed on the occasion lie in an onion.” 
Managing politicians who assumed to control 
the movements of the people were his aversion, 
Mr. Webster went down to his grave with the 
firm convicuon that he had been defrauded of 
the Presidency by the jealousy and intrigues 
of his rivals. He entertained no doubt that 
the great mass of his countrymen were anxious 
to make him President, but were overruled and 
thwarted by the party leaders. 

He accosted me once on Pennaylvania aveaue: 

** How long have you been in town?” 

“A couple of days.” 

“Why have you not been to see me ?” 

“1 don't know where you live.” 

* At the old place, on Louisiana avenue.” 

“ Near the church on Sixth street ?” 

“ Yes, directly under the droppings of the 
sanctuary.” 

Rejoining rather irrelevantly, I said, “I did 
not know there was much sanctity in the drop- 


pings from a Unitarian church.” 
“Tl used the phrase as descriptive merely. 
Have you seen Uncle Truman since you 


arrived ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 
. « 7 he now, as usual, responsible for all man- 

ind ?” 

I said there seemed to be a heap of trouble on 
the old man's mind. 

“The last time I saw him,” said he, “he 
fairly staggered under the weight of empire.” 


—— 


Tax Exnouma Scuoot-Boox Taaps.—The 
educational issue of the London Bookseller has 
some interesting remarks on the English 
school-book trade : 

“No longer satisfied with elementary works 
for national schools, books of a somewhat 
higher grade for boarding schools, and high- 
priced editions of the classics for grammar 
schools, we now have a variety of books pre- 
sented to us which, but a few years ago, no one 
ever dreamed of possessing. Atlases, which 
formerly served for a whole generation, and 
which, when charged in the quarterly bills, 
made parents grumble, are now replaced by 


| 





good behavior ; a boy of strict truth and honor 
and conscience in all things. Have but one 
rule, and let that be always to act right, and 
fear nothing — but wrong-doing. 

finally, “Remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth.” You are old enough to 
know that God has made you and given yous 


account, 

Honor and obey your parents ; love your sis- 
ter and brother; be gentle and kind to all; 
avoid peevishness and fretfulness ; be patient 
under restraint. Look forward constantly to 
your approaching manbood, and put off every 
day more and more all that is frivolous and 
childish. 

—_——— 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND, 
The 


Commercial Advertiser cites the 





en : 

“T tell you there is nothing that pays so well 
as lying and stealing in the beginning, but so 
sure to be hit by God’s lightning in the end. 





and rapidly.” 


just as that 
which you 
passed it, That went up brick by brick. 

A 
that 
that he made anything. 


But he 





that was a thorough knowledge of his business 


You can gain fast, but you will lose fearfully 


man engaged in the nursery business said, 
for the first three years he could not see | trast with the misery of the Seven Dials, and 
ing so long asthe House of Commons beats the | rise to fever. 
House of Lords on questions like those of the 
The student of cur- 
rent history will find something in English life | this thorough mode of cleansing. 


persevered. 
He knew that be was gaining something more 
important than money for a young man, and 





domestic troubles of England ; and it adds : 
| Extraordinary changes, past, my or t 
| come, are evidently awakening a fe 


| and this spirit is not likely to be ¢ 
| as the gayeties of Belgravia stanc 


in sharp con 


Army Bill and the Ballot. 


mind and faculties, and will surely call you to | 


ex- 
pressions of the English newspaper writers, 
magazinists and novelists, who have been busily 
engaged for some time past in picturing the 


cling of se- 
Almost all great fortunes have been built up | rious distrust among English thinkers. The 
t block of brick buildmgs wae, outbreak of the anti-law spirit is the most | 
we watched day after day as you | alarming symptom of the popular discontent, 
uelled so long 


others at prices from sixpence upward; and 
even those used in the poorest national 
schools are of such excellence as to put to 
| shame the high-priced books of old. Readin, 
| books are so abundant that we are embarrassc 
| by their very number. Grammars in the older 
| form are dying out, but the science is taught in 
| a more intelligible manner. Of classical works 
| their is a fair supply, exhibiting no decay of in- 
| telligent scholarship. In modern languages 
| there is a rich supply of grammars, dictionaries 
and tact S my New and the number of such 
books is increasing every day. The newest and 
most extraordinary development is in manuals 
of a technical nature.” 
- i 
Watt-Paren axp Drease.—The London 
Builder says ; Some recent experiments prove 
the defectiveness of the ordinary process of 
disinfecting dwelling-rooms, after infectious 
and contagious diseases, without at the same 
time stripping off the paper and washing the 
walle and painted surfaces with caustic soda, 
In Manchester, nearly all the men engaged in 
this duty have had fever or infectious disease, 
although the houses previously to their visits 
jhad been disinfected with chlorine, carbonic 
acid, &c. It is believed that contagious matter 
is retained in the paper, particularly when a 
number of layers have accumulated on the 
walls. In some cases the men removed as 
many as fifteen coats of paper, and they de- 
scribe a fusty odor, which of itself may give 
The recurrence of fever in the 
same houses in Manchester, it is said, has 
greatly diminished since the introduction of 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WEBSTER’S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abri from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly TWO HUNDRED Engrav'ngs on Wood. This 
volume em a care’ Be of more than 
18.000 of the most important words of the e. 
The introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Iltus- 
weet, ABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT and MEAS- 
URE, ABBREVIATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, PROV- 
ERBBR, ete., from the Greek, the Latin, and the Modern 

. RULES FOR SPELLING, ete., ete. ; 
BTE AND USE- 





a 

altogether the MOST COMPL 

pei -~ J Lip al ped yt & is beauti- 

jh nm on tin Tr, an nm morocco, 

Tucks. gilt So Por SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 & 140 Grand street, New York. 


SPENCERIAN. 


DOUBLE ELASTIC 


STEEL PENS] 


These celebrated Pens are increasing very tapidiy 
tm sale, owing to their excellent manufacture, e 
are of superior English make, and are famous for their 
elasticity, durability and evenness of point. For sale 
everywhere. 

(#” For the convenience of those who may wish to 
¥ them, we will sead a Sample Card, containing all 

the 15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Fducation Free. 


Evening schools for males and females will be 
opened at the school-houses hereinafter desig- 
pated on Monday October 7, 1872. and continue 
eighteen weeks. The wor of each school 
l_ be in attendance at the school building one 
week, beginning Monday, Septe:nber 30, before the 
commencement of the term, between the hours of 
7 and 9 o'clock each evening, for the examination, 
vegesey and classification of pupils applying for ad- 
ion. No pupils shail be admitted to the evening 
achools except those whose ages or avocations are 
such as to prevent their attending the day schools. 
Said pupils, at the time they apply for admission, 
shall be accompanied Y some responsible persce, or 
shall a a certificate, satisfactory to the princi- 
pal, attesting their identity and respectability; but no 
pupil shall be admitted who has not attained the 
of ten years. Appli for admission must 
made at the schoo)-room as soon as the schools are 
opened. An evening bigh school will be opened in 
Grammar School-House No, 3,00 West Thirteenth 
street, near Sixth avenue, fora term of twenty-four 
weeks. The principal, witha number of the teachers, 
will be in attendance two weeks. beginning (Mondav, 
Sept. 23) before be cer ae gga of the term, to 
i ppii ee adastost 











MALE SCHOOLS. 
Wards. No. and Location of School Houses. 
lst 2 97 and99 Greenwich street. 
4th 1 32 Vandewater street. 
Corner of North Moore and Varick 


Sth 44 
streets. 
Tth nu Monroe street. near Montgomery. 
%h 16 West Thirteenth street, near Seventh 


avenve, . 


10th 42 = Allen street, near Hester. 

lith 3 Ninth street, near Avenue C. 

Wh 3 &Kighty seventh street, near Third ave- 
nue. 

i2th 46 ©«©6Carmansviile. 

th 57 One - and Fifteenth street, 

jem, 
Ttth 13 Houston street, near Essex. 
18th 28 Twentieth street, near Second avenue. 


1%h 27 ~©Forty-second street, near Third avenue, 
ne Black well’s Island. 


h 32 West Thirty-fifth street, near Ninth 
avenue. 
2d 17 =‘ Forty.seventh street, near Eighth ave- 
nue. 
PEMAL® SCHOOLS. 
Wards. No. and Location of School Houses. 


6th 24 Elm street, near Leonard. 


Tth 2 Henry street, near Pike. 
h 38 Clark street, near Broome. 
iith 15 Fifth street, near Avenue C. 


2th 4 Carmaneville. 
13th 4 Rivington street, near Ridge. 
Marion street. near Prince. 
Seventeenth street, near Eighth ave. 
17th 19 Fourteenth street, near First ave. 
Fifty-first street, near Lexington ave. 
20th 33 3 4 §«©Twenty-eighth street, near Ninth ave. 
Zist 14 Twenty-seventh st., near Second ave, 
22d 28 ~=- Fertieth street, near Eighth ave. 
SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PROPLE. 
No. 2, South Fifth avenue, near Broome, Males and 
Females. 
No, 95, Allen street, Males and Females. 
No. 4, Seventeenth street, between Sixth and Sev- 
erth avenues, Males and Females. 
By order of the Department of Public Instruction, 
LAWRENCE D. KIERNAN, Clerk. 


Ws. Woop, 
Naru’ Janvis, _ on Normal, Evening 





Maervs Gross, an 

BE. L. Favonsr, Colored Schools. 

W. BE. Donrza, 

To Young Ladies Desiring Occupa- 
tion.—The advertisers wish to engage the services of 
several respectable, ambitious young ladies to fill 

ponsible positi ina ile house. 

The necessary qualifications are business energy, 
legible penmanship and quickness and accuracy at 
Sgures. 

Business hours are from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., and salary 
from $300 to $500 per annum. 

Address R. M. C. & Co., Station A, 
Or Scnoor Jounnar Office, 








8. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 





FAIRBANKS’ 


(formerly Ellsworth's) 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
76 BROADWAY. 

Superior advantages for tical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknow to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, and Penmanship by B. F. Keiley, an able 
and expericoced teacher. 

New and elegant rocms will be taken September 1. 
chetpoent at present rates during the summer 
months only. 

Thirty-five per cent. saved by purchasing the same 
in advance for t the fall. v 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
to pup!ls of the public schools during their vacation. 





PUILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 
for sale, Very large and complete, suitable for a high 
school or college. Apply at 427 Hamilton street, 
Brooklyn. 





Post Office Notice,—-The Mails tor 
anaes the week ending Saturda: ber 
45, 187, will 


ew York School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 





SUBSCRIPTION, $2 50 per year, in advance. 





GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 








NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 28, 1872. 








NOTICE. 

We are informed by several subscribers that 
postmasters and letter carriers arein the habit 
of charging them postage on the Scnoou 
JOURNAL. As we prepay postage on every 
copy sent from this office, we particularly re- 


~_ | quest that subscribers hereafter refuse payment 


to the carriers, and send 1s immediate notice 
of the name or district of the carrier who at- 
tempts to collect from them. 





Hvery teacher should be the agent of the 
Scnoo, Journau. Nothing is of greater 
importance than that children should be 
taught the practice of reading for their own 
interest and pastime. The evils of the streets, 
the temptations of the night, and the bad influ- 
ences of associations can thus be fores‘alled. 
More than this, the teacher will thus supply 
himself with the best kind of a text-book for his 
Reading Classes, A hint in thie) direction 
ought to be sufficient. 





City subscribers—including the schools—who 
do not receive the ScuHoo, JOURNAL on Fri- 
dags will oblige us by sending us written in- 
Sormation to that effect. The carriers are 
bound to deliver the papers promptly, and on 
proper complaint being made to the post office 
authorities we will be enabled to correct any 
irregular ities in that direction. 





We fully recognize that our position re- 
quires that we should not publish anything of 
asectarian character. The Board of Instruc- 
tion has prohibited sectarian teaching; we 
should be foolish to attempt to offer religious 
instruction. In thé hurry of furnishing mat- 
ter last week for the JOURNAL we inadvertently 
copied from an exchange an article on Michaet 
Angelo, which contained views upon ecclesias- 
teal subjects, and we regret its publication, for 
the reason that it might in some quarters be 
taken as an expression of our views. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
OUR SCHOOLS. 

We publish in another portion of this 
issue an editorial article from the New 
York Medical Record on the sanitary condi- 
tion of our schoo's. The editor refera to 
Dr. O’Sullivan’s annual report in commen- 
datory terms, and piys a high and just 
comp iment tothe Department of Public 
Instruction of this city for the efforts it is 
making to initiatea thorough san tary su- 
pervision of our schools. This testimony 
to the efficiency of the department is grat- 
fying as coming from a competent medical 
source. : 

The journal referred to is the recognized 
organ of some of the most influential med- 
ical associations of this city, and may 
therefore be fairly considered the exponent 
of medical opinion on this subject; and 
frequent recess and early dismissal of the 
junior classes, the necessity of which we 
have recently shown, is fully cuncurred in 
by the editor of the Record. We must, 
however, dissent from the Record’s views as 
to the school age whenchildren should be 
admitted. We think that the present reg- 
ulations are sufficient, with such adjurants 
as we have indicated, to secure all the 
practical results necessary or that can be 
reasonably expected in our schools. A 
large proportion of the parents of the chil- 
dren belong to the industrial classes, who 
have not the leisure, or perhaps the ability, 
to impart such instruction as should be 
given previously to the age indicated in the 
article alluded to. Moreover, it is a well- 
established fact, that the children in our 
primary schools between the ages of four 
and seven make remarkable progress in 
their studies—indeed, so evident is this that 
it is freely admitted by impartial observers 
that other schools cannot compete with 
them in this respect. In this connection 
we may add that one of our most respected 
and experienced principals of primary de- 
partments in writing vn this subject re- 
cently said : ‘‘ The early dismissal of the 
primary schools would, in her opinion, re- 
tard truancy, insure a better attendance, 
and materially aid in enforcing proper dis- 
cipline, for when the children are dis- 
missed at noon and return to school, it is 
difficult to engage their attention, the aver- 
age attendance is reduced, and effective in- 





»., on Thursday os nh ond Saturday at 10 
a Mey am, on 
am P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 


struction at times unattainable.” 


The sanitary superintendence should be 
under the direction of an officer of the 
department, who should thoroughly super- 
vise this work ; otherwise it would be left 
to mere chance, or such occasional atten- 
tion as may be given by those occupied in 
other matters. It is, therefore, evident 
that the individual filling this important 
position should have experience in sanitary 
affairs; the interest of the schools require 
this, as we must expect under other cir- 
cumstances results necessarily insufficient. 
It is true that the Visiting Physician has 
performed this service for some time past 
with the sanction of the board, yet it 
would seem in order to induce greater 
efficiency that his position should be more 
explicitly defined, thus securing the prompt 
co-operation of such employees whose duty 
it would be to carry out,the instructions of 
the department. 








THE EAST COMING TO THE WEST. 


An agent of the Chinese Government 
has just arrived in this country, convoying 
a company of thirty young Chinamen who 
are to be educated here at the expense of 
the Imperial treasury. The appropriation 
made for this remarkable enterprise is re- 
ported to be equivalent to $1,000,000. The 
lads who have already arrived are of tender 
age, averaging twelve years, and, there- 
fore, come to us in the formative state most 
favorable to a perfect inteilectual develop- 
ment. It is proposed to obtain homes for 
them in families of respectability and cul- 
ture in different parts of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut ; never more than two ina 
family, and usually but two in the same 
town. The Chinese agent, Yung-Wing, 
who is charged with their custody, is as- 
sisted in his work by Dr. Northrop, of 
New Haven, who has issved a circular in 
which he says: ‘The significance and 
importance of the noble and comprehen- 
sive plan of the Chinese Government, 
ought to be so appreciated by a Christian 
people as so secure a welcome for these 
boys in the homes which illustrate the best 
phase of American society. The present 
movement is an experiment. If wisely 
conducted at the outset, it will be a grand 
success, and expand into broad agencies 
and vast results.” 

The present company of young students 
is to be followed by others, until the whole 
number of one hundred and twenty for 
whom the Chinese Government has made 
provision shall have been received and set- 
tied, for the full term of fifteen years dur- 
ing which they are to pursue their studies 
in English. This speedy imitation of the 
Japanese methods is therefore likely to 
produce signal and lasting impressions. 
The long tarry of the young Chinamen in 
the United States, together with the strict 
academic and professional training to 
which it is understood they will be sub- 
jected, will render them the most effective 
class of missionaries when they return to 
their own country. The enlightened pol- 
icy which consigns them to us may yet 
prove to be a potent agency in the civiliza- 
tion and development of the Chinese Em- 
pire. 





WHITTIER’S NEW POEM—PURITAN 
VS. QUAKER. 

Probably no writer of America is so 
thoroughly unassuming as the Quaker 
poet, who gives a history of his early life 
in his episodic poem of ‘‘ Snow Bound,” 
and who gives the only evidence of his 
pardonable half-egotistic vein in “The 
Tent on the Beach.” Mr. Whiitier has 
the happy faculty of nationalizing bis 
poetry, and leaves the work of his own 
pen to bear witness to its intrinsic merit. 
He does not go abroad for patterns, 
as some of the patch-work poets do, 
and the humor of his quiet lines often lies 
hidden till the sunshine of a thorough ac” 
quaintance with his style and ideas warms 
it into actual existence. 

Aside from this, Mr. Whittier is a na- 
tional poet in more ways than one. He 
strikes at the national element by giving 
us the best of national poetry with the true 
ring of the hour, and ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie” 


lives to-day, and will live always, 
as oa specimen of war-poetry 
worthy of letters of gold, without 


the abuse of partisan feeling or the flimsy 
dressing of words which sting at the time 
they are written, and die away from the 
venom in which they are sometimes 
clothed. 

The new volume of poems, issued by 
James R. Osgood & Co., entitled “ The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” is a fine examplé of 
Mr. Whittier’s manner, and, simply as a 





poem, deserves the laurel. But it is more 


than this. In a strain of quiet irony which 
reaches almost to the height of sarcasm, the 
poet introduces his smoothly-running trip- 
lets with a statement of his reasons for 
apotheosizing the Quaker Pilgrims. The 
Puritans, he says, “‘ have not lacked his- 
torian and poet. Justice has been 
done to their faith, courage and self- 
sacrifice, and to the mighty influence 
of their endeavors to establish right- 
eousness on the earth;” but the Quaker 
Pilgrims of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ seeking the 
same object by different means, have not 
been equally fortunate.” The time has 
come to tell the Quaker story, as well as 
the story of the Plymouth men and women, 
and Mr. Whittier bursts forth with this 
inimitable passage when he defines the 
work the Quakers did : 

“Of the [Quaker] men themselves, with the 
single exception of William Penn, scarcely any- 
thing is known. Contrasted, from the outset, 
with the stern aggressive Puritans of New 
Bogland, they have come to be regarded as ‘a 
feeble folk,’ with a p lity as doubtful as 
their unrecorded graves. “They were not sol- 
diers, like Miles Standish ; they had no figure 
so pict uo as Vane, no leader so rashly 
brave and aughty as Endicott. No Cotton 
Mather wrote their Magnalia; they had no 
awful drama of supernaturalism in which Satan 
and his angels were actors ; and the only witch 
mentioned in their simple annals was a r 
old Swedish woman, who, on complaint of her 
countrywomen, was tried and acquitted of ev- 
erything but imbecility and folly. Nothing but 
commonplace offices of civility came to ,- 
between them and the Indians; in i 
enemies taunted them with the fact that the 
savages did not — them as Christians, but 
just such men as nselves.” 

The passage we have italicized is a hard 
hit at the Puritan forefathers, whose reli- 
gious gloom made them intolerant and ag- 
gressive, and whose ascetic manners gave 
them a repellant air which incited the red 
man to deeds of bloody violence. Mr. 
Whittier’s gentle hint that no witches like 
those of Salem were ever burned or hanged 
by the Quaker settlers in Pennsylvania is 
another delicate touch, the effect of which 
upon the Puritans’ descendants in Massa- 
chusetts must be severe. Whittier’s ad- 
mirers have probably not given him credit 
for such command of forcible English as 
lie displays in this amusing preface. 

A few passages from the poem will give 
the reader an idea of the manner in which 
the Quaker doctrine was sustained by the 
peaceable and diligent followers of Wil- 
liam Penn : 

One house enfficed for gospel and for law, 
Where au! and Grotius, Scripture text and saw, 
Assured the good, and held the rest in awe. 
Whatever legal maze he wandered through, 

He kept the Sermon on the Mount in view, 

And justice always into mercy grew. 

No whipping-post he needed, stocks, nor jail, 
Nor ducking-stool; the orchard thief grew pale 
At his rebuke, the vixen ceased to rail, 

The usurer’s grasp released the forfeit land ; 
The slanderer faltered at the witness-stand, 
And all men took his counsel for cgmmand. 
Was it caressing air, the brooding love 

Of tenderer skies than German land knew of, 
Green calm below, blue quictness above, 

Still flow of water, deep repose of wood 

That, with a sense of loving Fatherhood, 

And childlike trust in the Eternal Good, 
Softened all hearts, and dulled the edge of hate, 
Hushed strife, and taught impatiert zeal to wait 
The slow assurance of the better state ? 

Who knows what goadings in their sterner way 
O er jagged ice, relieved by granite gray, 

Blew round the men of Massachusetts Bay 
What hate of heresy the east wind woke? 

What hints of pitiless power and terror spoke 
In waves that on their iron coast line broke? 





Be it as it may ; within the Land of Penn 
The sectary yielded to the citizen, 

And peaceful dwelt the many-creeded men. 
Peace brooded over all. No trampet stang 
The air to madness, and no steeple flung? 
Alarums down from bells at midnight rung. 


The land slept well. The Indian from his face 
Washed al! his war-patnt off, and in the {p'ace 
Of battle-marches sped the peacefal chase, 
Or wrought for wages at the white mans's side— 
Giving to kindaess what his native pride 
And lazy freedom to all else denied. 

The remainder of the volume is made up 
of a handful of poems, of varied charac- 
ters, the greater part of which have ap- 


them is the gem entitled “ Marguerite.” 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION, ONCE 
MORE. 

The subject of compulsory} education is 
attracting so much attention at home and 
abroad that it is a matter of general inter- 
est to trace the history of the system. An 
excelient epitome of the results of com- 
pulsory education ia different parts of Eu- 
rope was prepared, a year ago, by the Rev. 
L. Van Bokkelen, late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Maryland, for the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, and 
its re-issue would serve a usefulJpurpose at 





of the experiments in Germany that the 


peared in the Atlantic Monthly. Among | W 


the present time. Itappears from the reports | gin 


system has been thoroughly successful j, 
& long term of years. In 1864, it was 
ported of Baden, which was then One of 
the least improved sections of that Country 
that since 1833 the morals of the whol, 
community had improved. In 1833, whey 
compulsory education was introduce 
crimes were frequent. As late as 1854 
there were 1,461 prisoners under detention, 
In 1861, the number had fallen to 69) 
Thefts decreased during the tag, 
period from 1,009 to 460. They 
were the results of a system whig 
had been in operation for the lifetime, 
only a single generation ; and it further ap. 
pears that mendicancy decreased in an equy 
ratio. Similar effects have been observe 
in Switzerland, where the education , 
children is obligatory upon their natural , 
legal guardians. 

The experiment just begun in England 
of which an account was given in th 
ScHoon JournaL a few weeks since; 
creating confusion, as might have bee, 
expected, but its effects cannot } 
otherwise than salutary. But there ig on 
great difficulty in the way, the fac 
of which are but just revealed. The toty 
number of children in London who requir 
schooling is 574,000, and there are schools 
in existence or projected for 351,00, 
There is consequently a difference of 293. 
000 between the number of children anj 
the school places provided. The Scho 
Board propose to provide 100,000 add: 
tional school places, leaving 123,000—, t, 
21.43 per cent. on the whole number wp. 
provided for, as a deduction to meet pe 
manent causes of absence, as well as th: 
difference between those on the rolls ani 
those in average attendance. This de. 
ficiency must, therefore, be taken into g&. 
count in future estimates of the influence 
of compulsory education upon the younger 
generation of the English people. 





New York School Teachers should noi 
forget the meeting of the School Teacher’ 
Association at the Hall of the Board of 
Education on Monday, 30th inst., a 4p. y, 





Governor Hoffman has appointed School 
Commissioner Enoch L. Fancher Judge of 
the Supreme Court of this District, is 
Geo. G. Barnard removed. 








Hews from the Schools. — 


A Teacuer Rossep.—Miss Kate Chat- 
man, assistant teacher in Primary Depart 
ment of School No. 88, last Saturday, in 
the Jefferson Market Police Court, charged 
Michael Haley, aged 12, Patrick Scanlon, 

11, William McCarty, 12, and 
ichard Cassidy, aged 10, all boys attend. 
ing her school, with stealing $21 from her. 
It appears that Miss Chatman left the $21 
in the drawer of a table in the class-room. 
McCarty saw her, and, sneaking up to the 
desk, opened the drawer and stole the 
money, which he shared with the other. 
When brought before the Justice, McCarty 
admitted taking the money, and said: “! 
divided it with these, my pals,” casting an 
affectionate look on the three little wretches 
who stood shivering with fear. ‘‘ Didn't], 
beret And now, to do the square thing, 
I'll give back my part of the ‘ sugar,’ ifyou 
all give back yours.” This proposition 
could not be complied with, as they had 
spent the ser se part of their shares. 
hey were locked up in default of $30 
- each, to answer at the Special Ses 
sions. 








CoLLEGE oF THE Crry oF New York. 
—The College of the City of New York 
was opened on the 18th, and recitations 
were resumed on Monday last. The opes! 
ing day was spent in the distribution of! 
text-books, and in re-examining candidates 
for admission who failed last spring, four 
of whom were passed. The total number 
of students is 884, of whom 40 are in the 
Senior Class, 51 in the Junior, 70 in the 
Sophomore, 183 in the Freshman, and 54 
in the Iatroductory Class, 





Grammar Scnoort No. 25.—This building, 
recently erected by the Department of Public 
Instruction, was formally oa on Thursday, 
the 19th inst. It is situated in Fifth street, b- 
tween First and Second avenues, Seventeenth 

ard, in the midst of a population of over 7,00. 
It was built for the eo the plac 
of Primary School No. the lease of which et 
pired on the Ist day of July last. It is one of 
the finest buildings of its kind in the city. The 
plans were drawn by David J. Stagg, Architect 
to the Department of Public Instruction, and 
who succeeds the late Amnon Macvey as Supel- 
intendent of Buildi anda gentleman every 
way qualified for the position ; mason work by 
Terence Kiernan, who has built a large number 
of schoolhouses and always given entire satis- 
fection. Nathan W. Smith is the carpenter, and 
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both able and 


Vice-Principal, 
a =F Miss gie 7 Gannon is the 
Principal of P ent, and 


rimary Departm man: 

years Principal of Primary School No. 6 

with Miss Emma A. Knapp as Vice-Principal, 
—s ng A the same position in 
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idly, the number 
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ents are constantly increas- 


ing. On account of the over-crowded state 
of the schools of this ward a large num- 
ber attend the schools of the oin- 
ing wards. However, during the t 
week, the tees of the Seventeenth 


Ward have made application to the Department 


ter of Ceremonies for the day; Andrew Mills, 
and all the members of the local Board. The 
latter gentleman read the Scriptures at the 
opening. The following comprised the pro- 


1. Opening hymn—“ As the heart panteth,” 





ool 

2. Reading of —— by Andrew Mills. 
> Ani — Wi the x 
5. 
6. © 
7. 

planeta. 
8. Chorus—*‘ Singi 


9. Recitation—“ No! 





ublic Instruction to erect another b 1g 
pak 2 site of Primary School No. 9, located in 
First street, between First and Second avenues, 
and formerly occupied as a church, which 
when completed will greatly relieve the schools 
in the vicinity, all of which are greatly crowded. 
A brilliant reception was given on the 16th 
instant, at which there was a large attendance 
ef the friends of the new school. on. 
Bernard Smyth, President of the Depart- 
ment of Puble Instruction, resided, and 
among those present we noticed Messrs. John 
B , Stephen Therry, William Fischer, 
Charles Kinkel and Richard V. Harnett, Trus- 
tees of the Ward, who have taken a deep inter- 
est in the erection of the ong oe given it 
much time and attention; Ex missioner 
James L. Miller, who re; mted the Eleventh 
and Seventeenth Wards for many years, and it 
is largely due to his perseverance that several 
of the old school houses have given way for new 


edifices ; Ex-Trustee Henry L. Slote, for nine 
a faithful school officer; Henry Kiddle, 
Esa Superintendent of Schools ;\ and 


y associate, Thomas fF. Harris6n; 
ichard J. O'Sullivan, M.D., Visiting Physician 
to the Department of Public Instruction, and 
an efficient Trustee of the Eleventh Ward, also 
Miss Margaret A. Chirney, for over twelve 

ears Principal of the late ary School No. 
33. Eighth street, and during her connection 
with the school was never late and absent only 
one day, and many others. The police arrange- 
ments were under the supervision of Sergeant 
James McGi of the Seventeenth Precinct, 
and were admirable. The affair passed off very 
tly, and will long be remembered. 
Subjoined is the programme, which was well 
performed, tne music being under the direction 
of Professor J. Frank Bartlett, special teacher 
of music for ward. 
PROGRAMME. 
1. Opening Anthem—“ Blessed be the Lord 
2 Addrees—Hon. Bernard Smyth, President De- 


H 
partment Public Instruction. 
3. Chorus—** Greeting” ........ ......+.... Schoo!. 


4. Address—Richard V. Harnett, Eeq.. Trustee. 
$. Chorus—(German) “ Der Kleine a 
oys. 
6. Address—Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

+. Chorus—** Away, Dull Care.”...... ..... School. 

8. Chorus—“ Dreaming, Ever Fondly anne 
MB woncoccceccs socnccccsescecesesccces Firls. 

9. Address—Henry L. Siote, ex-Trustee. 

10. Duett—* Io Vivo é t'amo,”...... Miss Emma V. 


Elliott and Prof. J. Frank Bartlett. 
Chorus—“ The Hunter's Horn,” Sehvol. 
Address—Richard J. O'Sullivan, M. D. 
Solo—* What Will You Do?” 


il. 
12. 
13. 


Miss Lizzie J. Davies. 


14. Chorus—(German) “ Die Wacht am Rhe Bs 

; ys. 
15. Address—James L. Miller, ex-Commissioner. 
16. Chorus—“ I Heard a Spirit Sing,”’........Girls. 





Solo— The Yoeman’s Wedding Song,”’.... 
Prof, J. Frauk Bartlett. 
Address—Thomas F. Harrison, Esq. 
Chorus—“ Retrospection,”.......-.-..... Girls. 
Selection—** The t and Peasant,”.... 
Mies Thuenelda Gorenflo. 
21. Addresses—Rev. Dr. Sweitzer and L. Hazelton, 


22. Doxoiogy—“ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,”..........0.... .cceeeee School. 
Mr. Richard B. Harnett, in his address on be- 
half of the Board of Trustees, gave a history of 
the school and the necessity which existed for 
its establishment ; and stated the interesting 
fact that one bl: k in the vicinit of the school 


1. 


18 
19. 
2. 





by the last census—a 
aumber larger, in fact, than that of many Euro- 

an cities. The building cost upwards of 

150,000, and in mentioning this fact Mr. Har- 
nett paid a high tribute to the liberality of the 
Department of Public Instruction for the aid 
rendered the Board of Trustees towards its 
erection and organiza 


tion. 

Mr. Henry Kiddle, City Superintendent, de- 
livered an — giving an inter- 
esting account o the schools, contrasting their 
present status with their past history. As an 
evidence of public opinion at gery and con- 
fidence in the wy spoke of the large 

ry AsA e wey 





Pp of school 
q while in former years, within his 
own experience, twenty thou 3 was 
considered a large tfor a b g, in- 
eluding the ground. He had himself experi- 
enced considerable eyes | at no distant 

jod i itional class-rooms 





29 32 








contrary, he claimed 
of the system were evidenced by the influence 
u ised in pr ting crime and elevating 
the general intelligence of the masses. This 
was substantiated ly the State prison records, 
which showed that the great bulk of the con- 
ucated. He concluded by giv- 





victs were uned 

ing some excellent advice to the pupils, stating 

that the casket was ready but that the jewels 

were yet to be placed therein, which would 

depend altogether on their proficiency in their 
es. 


it 
The venerable Leonard Hazeltine, Principal 
of Grammar School No. 13, then spoke, and 
said: There was no rivalry existing between 
his school and the new school; he was Princi- 
in his school for thirty-seven years, and 
. Pettigrew served under him twenty years. 
He thought as much of the new school as he 
did of his own. His — were scattered all 
over the country. 


of the audience, by stating that 
continue to do his duty as long as life 
and strength remained to him. 











4 
15. Duet and semi-chorus—* Merry belis.” 
16. Recitation—* Order for a picture” . Lillie Blame 
17. Chorus—* Old mountain tree” ........... School 
11. Distribution of certificates. 
19. Add by Commi Wood and Dr. 

O'Sullivan. 

20. Doxology. 





TRIscre To THE Memory oF Tae Late Parix- 
crpaL Witey.—At a meeting of the Vice-Prin- 
cipal’s Association, held at Grammar School, 
No. 14, September 25, the following preamble 
and resolutions were adopted : 

5 in His wisdom has removed sud- 
gg hl death our beloved associate, Mr. Joseph 
& iley, late Vice-r’rincipal Gramm r School, 

lo. 49, 

Resolved, That we bow in humble resigvation to 
His will, who doeth all thiuge well, “and who 
doth not willingly afflict or grieve the children of 
men.” 

Resolved, That while we mourn the loss of a 
friend and zealous fellow-laborer, we shal! remem- 
ber with pleasure hie ever courteous and gentle- 
many demeanor, and the Christian graces which 
adorned his character. 

wed, Tnat we tender our heartfelt sympathy 
to the afficted fami:y and friends in their sudden 
and sore bereavement. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased, and that a c»py be fur- 
nished the New Yorx Scnoot Jovrnat for publi- 
cation. In behalf of the association. 

Rosert H. Pertiexew, Presid ent. 

AnNprew B. WicuiaMs, Secretary. 
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SCHOOL LIFE AT ETON. 








4 “WORKING DAY” IN THE GREAT ENGLISil SCHOOL. 





*An Old Etonian” writes, in the October 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine, a lively sketch 
of the great English preparatory school at Eton, 
and describes a “working day” as follows : 

In the lower forms a boy does pretty nearly 
all his work under either his division master's 
or his tutor’s eye, and as he rises in the school 
gets gradually more and more freedom, till in 
Sixth Form he has practically the entire dispo- 
sal of his own time out of actual school hours. 
Still, I can give you a sort of skeleton outline 
of a working day. Take Monday, a “ whole 
school day,” as we call it. First school for 
everybody is at half-past seven ~ summer 
time half an hour earlier), and lasts, on 
the average, three-quarters of an hour. Then 


follow aging and breakfast for the 
fags, bi t and the morning paper 
for their masters, till the chapel bell 
makes i and assemble for a 


short twenty minutes’ service. Chapel over, 
“after ten” is spent by the small boys in small 
classes in the — construing over the 
day’s lessons in preparation for school, an? by 
the bigger either in preparing their school- 
work or—not. The old clock in the school- 
yard strikes eleven, and soon one will see the 

istant ters, in demic cap and gown, 
converging from their houses to ~‘ chambers,” 
the head master’s room, where they hold a 
daily cabinet council, whereat it is settled that 





this boy must be flog; and that let off, where 
school regulations a host of miscellaneous 
busi di d, and where the bachelor 





are d, 
assistants make up little dining parties for the 
evening. 

Meanwhile, the boys have been gathering in 
the neigh ood of their various school-rooms, 
and are busy with plans for cricket or boating 
till the black-gowned swarm of teachers emerges 
from “ cham! »” and thirty or more divisions 
are set aworking at classics, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, physical sciences, history and 
political economy, until stroke of twelve. At 
once the co! street is live again. “After 
twelve,” a two eee hw the best of 
times for exercise is come, and ali but the luck- 
less wights who are behindhand with their 
Latin verses, or burdened with a pana, have 
their own pet ways of — it. Cricket, boat- 
ing, bathing, football, rackets, fives, running 
with the beagles, or practicing for the athletic 
sports—every season has its variety of rival 
ttracti Pp lly at two comes dinner, 
good solid joints and beer and puddings—for 
the collegers in the fine old hall, for 
oppidans in the large dining-rooms of 

eir boarding-houses; and then, after half 
an hour’s interval—these in the pupil-room 
again, those eating ices in the sock-shops, 
and others loun in their rooms or on 
the wall—school-time number three d d 





such a choice on the part of Lote Gilbert 
was the imp’s invasion, and he sprang to his 
cue. I agreed. After sch one evening, 


we took the ruler and carried it into the 
we I was +headed enough to an- 


ticipate an inquisition into the case from our 
—~ o—- Ss & - Fae | a + 
expedient of impunity with me so I sug- 
gested an ides’ that would only involve a de- 
ception. Imp admitted that was better. I pro- 
that we should stand facing in a certain 
irection, and w the ruler over our shoul- 
ders behind us. We could then answer that we 
did not know where the ruier was, if our 
teacher asked us. We didso. Our teacher did 
not ask us; he did not say anything about the 
missin: ruler. But, after the first glow passed 
of pride at having been honored with partner- 
ship in such a prank by the biggest boy, I be- 
to think my conduct in the matter as lit- 
glorious as anything that I ever had done. 

I went back to the woods. I did not know 
where the ruler was ; but I managed to find it, 
with no great troubie, and I replaced it in Mr. 
Pratt's desk. Mr. Pratt told me, confidentially, 
a day or two after, that his ruler had mysteri- 


ously disap , and then appeared again as 
mysteriously. My heart smote me, but I did 
not “ peach.” 

Now suppose Mr. Pratt had in some way 


found out what I did before I undid it. He 
might easily have interpreted my whole char- 
acter by that one uncharacteristic trait. Read- 
ing backward, he would have said : “ William is 
not the boy I took him for. His appearance of 
affectionate dutifulness is all put on. The little 
ingrate! That I should have n so cheated !” 
Happily, the dear man never felt the bite of 
that “ — 4 than aserpent’s tooth.” Happily, 
too, it may for me. 

Parents and teachers ought always to make 
calculation for the occasional appearance of 
traits that may not be dbaracteriatic in their 
children and their pupils. A liar's lie is char- 
acteristic; but a truth-teller’s lie is not, and it 
would be cruelty to treat it as such. 

It is not best to deai very seriously with traits 
of conduct in the young that are not character- 
istic. An expostulation will often be enough 
to keep non-characteristic traits from becoming 
characteristic. “‘ That was not at all like you. 
You will never do that again, I know,” will 
probably be better than anything more severe. 
And let us all in charity remember, too, of one 
another that there are trails of character not 
characteristic. 


cunamtnt pentane 

Epvcation In France.—The educational 
movement makes progress in France. Without 
waiting for the promised bill for the Govern- 
ment, a society for the erection of schools and 
other buildings has been established, and has 
issued a prospectus to the public. The object 
of this society will be to undertake directly, or 
to facilitate by its credit, the erection of schools 
in destitute localities. It starts with a capital 
of 5,000,000 francs. The prospectus says there 
are 10,000 communes in France in want of 
school houses, and many th d children are 


LIVE TEXT-BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


BROWN’S 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


WILLIAM WOOD & Co. 


take pleasure in announcing to Teachers, and to Mem 
bers of School Committees, that new aud improved 
editions of these pepaier and widely-used Grammars 
edited b =! iddie, A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools » Aya ork City, have just 


n published. 
r. Kidd revised the books thoroughly, par 
ticularly the department of ial Analysis. He 


of Sentent: 
has a'so incorpo: a COURSE OF ORAL INSTRUC 
TION, which it is thought will add greatly to the 
value of these deservedly favored Schoo! Books, The 
Prices will be the same as heretofore, viz. : 


Brown's First Lines of English Gram- 
mar, 45c. 


Brown's [nstitutes of English Gram- 
mar, $1. . 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gen- 
erally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have come in competition 
with them, they have steadily advanced in public 
favor. in cud! rangement. accuracy of defi- 
nition, fullness of illustration and comprehenaivences 
of plan, they stand unrivaled; and are bly more 
extensively used throughout the Unit States than 
any other works on the subject. 


W. W. & Co. would also call attention to the follow- 
ing valuable works pubtished by them, viz. : 
Lambert's Primary:Physiology. !2mo. 

Fully Lilustrated. Price, 85c. 


Lambert's Higher Physiology. 
Many new complete Lilastrations. Price, § 


12mo. 
1.50, 


These works are written upon a new plan, and are 
profusely illustrated by hundreds of fine wood en 
gravings, and the larger book by thirty-one additiona! 
li-page plates on tinted paper, containing very mauy 
figures. 


Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. \6mo. 
Finely Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


This work needs only to be seen to secure at once 
the approval of every teacher. Condensed into three 
und and eighty-three closely yet plainly printed 
s. it comprises a complete course of Modern 
Ehomistry. admirably adapted for the use of schools 
and academics. 





Atkinson's Ganot’s Elementary Trea- 


tise on Physics, Fiich Edition, 90 pages. 
Thick 12mo. Profusely [liustrated. Price, $5. 


The publishers take pride in offering to the educa- 
tional community this beautiful wor 
Ganot. It has 





unable to obtain the advantages of elementary 
education. Switzerland, Belgium, England, 
Germany are all, it is stated, in advance of 
France in the matter of popular instruction. 
“Let us then create schools; the future and 
the fortunes of France lie in that.” The ad- 
ministrative council of this society is composed 
of men (the Patrie says) disti ed by their 
abilities‘and honorable lives. Among them are 
M. Muller, professor at the Central school ; M. 
Reneufre, formerly prefet; Baron de Meritas 
aud others. The Patrie appeals to the public 
to encourage a work so eminently national, and 
which must be fruitful of beneficent results to 
the whole country. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


—Young ladies desiring respectable em- 
ployment wi!! do well to see advertisement 
on fourth page, first column. 

Facts ror THe Laprms.—Mrs. Rika 
Levy, New York, has supported herself 
and family for fourteen years with 
Wheeler & Wilson's Lock-Stitch Machine, 
without making any repairs, and the ma- 
chine is still in good order. See the new 
improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 

—A Five-po._ak BIL in the hands of 
a lady who owns and works a Willcox & 
Gibbs Silent Family Sewing Machine is 
worth a twenty-dollar bill in the hands of 
one who puts ber sewing out, or a ten-dol- 
lar bill in the hands of any lady working 
the cumbrous double-thread style of sew- 
ing machine. 658 Broadway, x. » 

Wants.—Reliable lady agents wanted 
in every county in the United States to sell 
our novelties in Rubber Goods. Exclusive 
territory given. Forcirculars, terms, &c., 
address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care Good- 

ear’s Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones sireet, 
New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 

Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 








three-quarters an hour's attendang. 
Then another break ; from 4 to 5:15 P. m., pu- 
pil-rooms are in full vigor, and any one who 
was kept after twelve snatches some 
sort of “constitational.” General muster, for 
the fourth and last time, at the quarter after 
five, and division-work, till,on the sound of 
welcome six, wearied teachers disperse to 
dine, and the boys, singly or in messes of two, 
three or four, as at bi fast, gather in their 
rooms for tea. By this time, if it is the winter 
half of the year, the house doors are locked, 
and work of one kind or another, either in 


a pe or in private, goes on pretty gen- 
y and s' until nine o'clock. In 
summer tea is neglected or cut very short, and 
river and playing fie’ are nged all 
evening till dusk sets five-and-twenty house- 
bells ringing “lock-up.” Supper all ther 
in the dining-rooms, limitless beef beer 
and cheese again, and hearty appe- 
tites to tackle them. e cleared, the 


a 


ouse-master reads evening prayers, and then 
back to his study to correct a pile of exercises, 
while his older boys up-stairs may get a quiet 
hour's before the prescribed time for 
putting out lights arrives. 





SCHOOL-DAY REMINISCENCES. 
Professor William C. Wilkinson writes in the 
Independent : 
of conduct in my ex- 
ve me 








per t and painiess cure for both. 
Thousands cael, Send stamp for coa- 
clusive evidence. 

Beware oF CounTERFEITS.— Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. on each drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for painless tooth-extraction, makes the 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 


—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- 
brouck, late operator at Colton’s. Office, 
956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 


Se 
LETTER BOX. 


H. M.—Your letter received. The inquiries will be 
made. 

T. R & (Boston)—We reprinted the article on 
“ Medical Supervision” last week. You can procure 
copies from the American News Company, or by send” 
ing your order direct at this office, 





New Yerk Public School Teachers’ 
Association.—A regular meeting ot this Association 
will be beld in the Lecture Hal! of the Department of 
Public Instruction, corner of Elm and Grand streets, 
on Monday, September 30, at 4 o'clock, r. =. Every 
member is requested to attend, as the object of the 
meeting is the inauguration of officers elect. Pro- 
gramme of the musical and literary exerciags for the 
occasion will be announced in the Naw Yoax Scnoo. 
Journal of next week. 

PRANCIS JOSEPH HAGGERTY, 
President. 





. It ie fully a 
ular, and no expense 


to the times in every partic 
as been spaced to make it 


typographicaliy a model text-book. Asa book for the | 


brary of the scholar and geutiemau it is invaluabie, 

giving concise information on every branch of Physi- 

cal Science. 

Brown’s Grammar of English Gram- 
mars, Over 1,000 pages, royal Svo. Price, $6.25 
The Grammar of English Grammars is an invaluable 

book of reference, and every scholar should have a 

copy in his library. No teacher can afford to be with 

out it, and it should be placed by the side of Webster 
and Worcester in every school. 

Copies of all the above (except Ganofs Physics and 
Brown's Grammar of ( a . 
FURNISHED FOR EXAMINATION AT HALF RETAIL 

PRICE. 

cw” VERY FAVORABLE TERMS FOR INTRODUC 
TION, 

Address, 

WM. WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 





LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB- 
scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 
monthly Journal of ~ py and apecitesy of 
ries. OT specimen Hui ber. 
a — — SABIN & SONS, 
84 Nassau st.. New York 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 0 cents. 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


of Professor | 
no rival, we believe, in the English | 





NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


THALHEIMNER’S ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 

VENABLE’S U. 8. HISTORY, 

ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 

WHITE'S ARITHMETICS, 

HARVEY'S GRAMMARS, 

ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP., 

SCHUYLER’S ALGEBRAand LOGiIc. 

PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 
SINGER, 

RAWS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


McGUFFEW’S READERS and 
SPELLERS. 

PINNEO'’S GRAMMARS. 
WILLIAMS PARSER’S MANUAL. 
McGUFFEY'S NEW JUVENILE 
SPEAKER, . 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO, 


28 BOND STREET. 


Elocutionary Works. 
MONROE'S 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


For the Use of Reading Clubs, Parlor and Social Ro 
tertainment, 
1. Heworens. Imo. Cloth, $1.5. 

“As many of these extracts are from copyright 
editions used with the permiasion of the publishers, 
their value to the reader who demands the richesi 
gieanings from the various fields of humer can be 
eadily understood. '—Cincinnati Times. 

ous. i2mo, Cloth, $1.50, 

fa hundred and twenty prose and t 
jeal selections suitable for the use J ot clubs, 
or for public and social entertainment, are here pre 
sented. The collection is a great improvement upon 
the usual run, inasmuch as the majority of the selec 
tious are here for the first time included in such « 
volume, 


GEORGE M. BAKER'S WORKS. 


Amateur Dramas. For Parlor Theatricals, Even 
ing Entertainments and School Exhibitions. lémo 
Tiustrated. $1.50, 

The Mimic “tage. A new Collection of Dramas, 
Fare ‘omedies and Burlesques, for Parlor Theat- 

ricals, Eveuiag Katertainments aud School Exhibi- 

tions. l6mo. Illustrated. $1.50, 

The Social Stage. Dramas, Comodics, Parces, Di. 
alogucs, &o., fur Home and School. iémo. lus 
trated. $1.50. 

A Baker’s Dozen. Original Humorous Malogues 
By “sa, M. Bakxa, author of * Amateur Dramas, 
outa 8 ." “Social Stage,” etc. i6me, Cloth, 










Fancy rds, 60 cents, 


HANDY SPEAKERS. 
The Medel Sunday-«chool = ker. A Col- 
lection of Dialogues, Addresses and Miscellancous 
Pieces for Exbibitions, Monthly Concerta, Anniversa- 


ries, &e. y Aywa Monaon. is, O° ots, 
Little Pieces for Little Spenkers. By « Practi 
pal Teac i6mo. Boards, 60 ets.; cloth, 75 ota 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of bay 
JRE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 


NOVELLO's 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues and Lista to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broadway, New Tork 


With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, Manual for the In 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres and Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries 


The Stellar Tellurian ts 
unrivaled, not only in re 
spect to its mechanical exe- 
cution, but also in respect 
to the range of difficult top 
t makes perfect- 


~ re § these 
named: the 
conditions necessary 
=o sidercal and sy- 
wy motion, precession of 
the uinoxes, etc. B 
turning the crank the eart 
is made to turp on ite axis 
and revolve in a true ellipse 
along the ecliptic, through 
the signs and constellations 
of the Zodiac, while the 
sun's vertical and mest 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the zones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meanwhile, performing i's 
monthly elliptical and in- 
e bt 


orbit. 
The Celestial Hemispheres 


feet in diameter, re 
ing the night sky as 
tually ars. oe Key 
enables the pupil to trace 
the constellalious upon the 
charta. 


Teachers and men of science generally have universally ex 
and accuracy of the tastruweat aad charts. For circulars anc 





ased their approval and wonder at the beauty 
particulars address 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MFU. OO., @ Barclay Street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CANNOT AFFORD TO USE 
INFERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


THEY OUGHT ALWAYS TO SELECT THE BEST. 


The Most Popular Geographics—Cornell’s. 

The Best Series of Arithmetics-Quackenbos’s. 

The Most Edective Classical terics—-Markness’s. 

The Most Interesting U. 8, Historics-Quackenbos’s. 
The Standard Bhetoric and Grammars -Quackenbos’s, 
The Most Attractive Astronomy—Leckyer’s. 


The Favorite Botany—Youman’s. 


The Most Thorough German Grammar— Wrage’s. 
The Newest System of Drawing—Krusi’s. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHF RS, 
New Yor 
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[For the School Journal.) 
AUTUMN. 


Noiseless upon the stil! sad earth, 

The Autumn leaves about me fall, 

And ‘secure bright nature from my sight, 
Aad wrap it in a darkening pall. 

I eat beneath the rugged oak, 

With many a melancholy thought, 
Asif the chilling, sluggish air, 

‘Were with some painfu! fancy fraught. 


Yon spreadiog elm, above the vale, 

His vaked ghostly head uprears, 

And the bleak wind sighing through the boughs 
Watts saddest music to my ears. 


The harvest fields seem blear a: d dead, 
And { turn from them with griel and pain ; 
And the once glad siuging of the broo! 
Seems murmured in a minor strain. 


Taek myself, why Autumn hours, 

much a load of direst woe impart ; 

Why thié season ,fluehed with many a gift, 
Is ever saddest to man’s heart, 

It seems not like the cold winter hour, 
When thousand wildest fears run rife, 

And thought and memory are lost, 

In the barren winter of min's life. 


Not when his locks are white as snow, 


When bis once proud form is seer and bent, 
Bat when life’s summit he attains, 

And begins its weary, long de- cent, 

*Tis the evening hour of man’s career, 
When his star of hope has cvased to shine, 
The raddest, bitterest hour of lite, 

"Lhe dark, dread hour of man’s decline. 


Peter P. PRINDLE. 





THE UTAH SCHOOLS. 


Common school education is in rather a 
bad way in the land of the saints, judging 
from the annual report of the Territorial 
Superintendent of Common Schools, Mr. 
Robert L. Campbell. In fact, there is no 
free school system in the Territory, as 
established by law—the schools, such as 
they are, being generally supported by di- 
rect taxation. According to the present 
territorial law there are 223 school dis- 
tricts, but of these 25 failed to make any 
report. There are 268 schools and 358 
teachers. The school ee reported 
is 28,737, of which only 59.1 per cent. are 
enrolled, and the actual attendance dwin- 
dles to 44.6 per cent. The schools gener- 
ally are sustained by tuition fees, which 
range from two and a half to eight 
dollars per quarter. Taking advantage 
of one section of the code, which authorizes 
the assessment and collection of one per 
cent. to pay teachers, several districts have 
essayed to adopt the free school system, 
but with indifferent success, as appears 
from the Superimtendent’s account ot a 
visit to one of the schools so established. 
“On entering the primary department in 
the basement of the building,” he says, 
‘‘it was immediately apparent that venti- 
lation was not neglected, for the teacher 
complained that about one-third of the 
panes of glass were broken; and seeing 
many pupils without text-books, en inquir- 
ing the fact was solicited that fifty per cent- 
of those in attendance were destitute of 
books, nor were charts or other aids brought 
into requisition to supply this deficiency.” 
Of another school he says: “ Evils more 

rievous were presented. The build- 
fc. wass small, poorly lighted and 
entirely destitute of ventilation. The ven- 
erable matron in charge was not slow to 
announce that she had seen over sixty 
summers ; the substantial ferrule held in 
her hand demonstrated that she had not 
been careless in acquiring the means of 
correction, and suggested the idea that her 
notions of teaching were no‘ modeled after 
the generally accepted modern methods. 
One hundred pupils were committed to her 
charge, seventy-two of whom were in at- 
tendance. The capacity of the room could 
not conveniently accommodate over forty 
scholars. The h«rculean task assigned 
this veteran in the educational cause dis- 
armed criticism” And yet “ the inbabit- 
ants of this settlement were sailing under 
the free school banner, and no doubt 
laying the flattering unction to their souls 
that their educational status was glorious; 
and perhaps there are few towns whee in 
some directions more praiseworthy efforts 
in the interests of education have been 
made. Believing that the free school sys- 
tem was the panacea for all educational 
ills, this settlement has jumped from a 
humble educational sphere into that sys- 
tem before they had built the —— 
buildings or been able to supply the aids 
absolutely needed to make the work in the 
schovul room approach success, and leaving 
almost entirely in the background the hir- 
ing of teachers of acknowledged ability.” 
This picture, drawn by the Superintendent 
himself, can hardly be over-colored. It 
shows that a great deal of hard work 
in organization, as well as judi- 
cious legislation, is necessary before 
the common school system of the Ter- 
ritory can approach the condition of that 
of even the least advanced of the States. 
The superintendent advises, in case it is 
deemed inexpedient to inaugurate at once 
a system of free schools, the amendment of 
the present school code so to authorize dis 
tricts, by a two-thirds vote of the taxpay- 
ers, to collect 14 per cent. to pay teachers, 
This would doubtless tend to the gradual if 
not immediate adoption of the free system 
throughout the Territory. Many of the 
county superintendents as well as the dis. 
trict trustees are lax in their duties, and 
educational progress is, of course, propor- 
tionately unsausfactory. The  superin- 
tendent is properly impressed with the im- 
portance of obtaining the services of com- 

tent teachers. “The day, it is fondly 

oped, bas passed in Utah, when the debra 
of every occupation will be sought 
after and improyised for the school-room. 
The cry irom north to south is, ‘Send us 
competent teachers.’ Such are in demand, 
and the settlement that has secured the 
services of an intelligent, devoted and 
efficient teacher has taken one of the first 





and best steps {toward true prosperity and 
success.”” This Cemand for good te:chers 
can readily be suppiied from the east, and 
doubtless soon will be. The Superintend- 
ent also urges the establishment of a nor- 
mal schooi, and regards it as requisite to 
secure uniformity in text-b. oks and proper 
school apparatus; the latter, however, must 
necessarily be a work of time. The report 
closes with an indirect appeal for outside 
aid, as follows: ‘‘ It is respectfully sug- 
gested that there should be an agent ap- 
pointed in behalf of the Territory, to solicit 
and receive benetactions, which may be 
made to'the Common School fund of the 
Territory. If any of the States or Terri- 
tories have claims upon the generosity of 
philanthropists throughout the nation 
for assistance in their educational efforts, 
surely; Utah, whose inhabitants are ea- 
gaged in reclaiming the most arid and 
forbidding portion of the public domain, 
will not be forgotten.” 
PRIZES FOR SUICIDE. 

We have all heard of the testimony of 
the Boston physicians against the system 
of forcing pursued by the public schools of 
that city—of its tendency to produce ner- 
vous diseases, and even, in some instances, 
insanity itself. The testimony is so strong 
and positive, and so unanimous, thut it 
must be accepted as true. Some weeks ago, 
at the commencement anniversary of a col- 
lege, not in Boston or New England, along 
row of young men was called up to receive 
the prizes awarded to various torms of ac- 
quisition and scholarship. It was pleasant 
to see their shining faces, and to witness 
their triumph; but the pleasure was spoiled 
by the patent fact that their victories had 
been won at the expense of physical vital- 
ity. Physically, there was not a well-de- 
veloped man among them ; and many of 
them were as thin as if they had just arisen 
from a bed of sickness. After they had 
left the stage a whole class was called on, 
to receive their diplomas. The improve- 
ment in the average physique was so great 
that there was a universal recognition of 
the fact by the audience; and whispered 
comments upon it went around the assem- 
bly. The poorer scholars were undenia- 
bly the larger and healthier men. The vic- 
tors had won a medal, and lost that which 
is of more value than the aggregate of all 
the gold medals ever struck. 

There is one lesson which teachers, of 
all men living, are the slowest to learn, 
viz., that scholarship is not power, and that 
the ability to acquice is not the ability to do. 
The rewards of excellence in schools and 
colleges are, as a rule, meted out to those 
who have demonstrated their capacity for 
acquiring and cramming. The practical 
world has ceased to expect much of its 
valedictorians and its prize-medal bearers. 
Those whose growth of power is slow, and 
whose vitality has been unimpaired by ex- 
cessive study during the years of physical 
development, are the men who do, and 
who always have done, the work of the 
world. housands of educated men go 
through life with feeble health, and power 
impaired, and limited usefulness, in direct 
consequence of the yearly triumphs, or, 
rather, of the sacrifices by which those 
triumphs were won. 

We cannot but believe that prizes do 
more harm than good, and that it would 
be a blessing to the nation if they could be 
abolished in every school and —- in 
the country. They are won invariably by 
those who need rather to be restrained 
than stimulated, and are rarely contended 
for by those whose sluggish natures alone 
require an extraordinary motive to exer- 
tion and industry. Their award is based 
upon the narrowest grounds. Their ten- 
dency is to convey a false idea of manly 
excellence, and to discou the develop- 
ment of the stronger and healthier forms 
of physical and mental life. The young 
man who goes to the work of his lite 
with a firm and healthy trame, a pure 
heart, and the ability to use such 
knowledge as he , is worth 
to himself, his friends, and the world, 
a thousand times more than the ema- 
ciated scholar whose stomach is the abode 
of dyspepsia and whose brain is a lumber- 
house of unused learning. If we have any 
prizes to give, let us give them to those 
young men of delicate organizations and 
the power of easy acquisition who restrain 
their ambition to excel in scholarship, and 
build up for themseives a body fit to give 
their minds a comfortable dwelling-place 
and forcible and fucile service. These 
would be prizes worth securing, and they 
would point to the highest form of man- 
hood as their aim and end. 


The tendency in all these educational 
matters is to extremes. It is quite as 
much so in England as here. We have no 
sympathy with the aim which is tostered 
in some institutions of making athletes of 
the students. Base-ba!] matches and row- 
ing matches and acrobatic feats are well 
enough for these who have no brains to 
cultivate, or who are not engaged in edu- 
cating and storing them ; but they are not 
the things for studious young men. The 
awful strain that they inflict upon the body 
draws all the nervous energy to the support 
of the muscular system, and kills the abil- 
ity to study. More than all, they wound 
the vitality of every man who engages in 
them. We once heard an English clergy- 
man say that every noted athlete of his 
(the clergyman’s) class in the university was 
either dead or worse. Moderate play every 
day in the open air, limited hours of study 
in the day-time, pleasant social intereourse, 
unlimited sleep, good food, the education of 
power by its usein writing, speaking and 
debating—these are what make men of sym- 
metry, health and usefulness. The fore- 





ing process, in whatever way applied, and 
to whatever set of powers, is a dangerous 





process. 


| flogging of a refractory boy by a teacber. 


Whole communities are sometimes con- 
vulsed by what is regarded as a case of 
physical cruelty in a school, but the truth 
is that the ferule and the rawhide are the 
mildest instruments of cruelty in the hands 
of more teachers than can be counted. 
The boy who is crowded to do more than 
he ought to: do in study, and so crowded 
that he is enteebled, or takes on disease of 
the brain and nervous system at the first 
onsct of sickness, is the victim of the sub- 
oe cruelty that can be practiced upon 

im. 

We write strongly of these things be- 
cause we feel strongly. 


We makea great stir over the |at once made the lines serviceable again. 


One army, or division of the army—it was 
that commanded by the Crown Prince—had 
to cross a range of mountains, so high and so 
steep that they could only be passed th:ough | 
a few narrow openings. In each of these 
narrow passes they would have been — ss 
and thrown into confusion by very small ob- 
stacles, such as the upsetting of a few of their | 
own baggage wagons or guns, and then they 
would have been at the mercy of their enemies, 
who were waiting for them on the other side. 
And not only had the Crown Prince to bring 
this army over the rivers and through the 
mountains in spite of all difficulties, but he had 








to bring it through so as to arrive at the very 
moment which had been arranged long before, 
and at which two other Prussian armies were 
| to come up from the other side, so as to unite 


We believe that | jin battle in the plains of Bohemia against the 


there is a wrong practiced upon the chil- | great Austrian army which was there waiting to 


dren and young men of the country that 
ougit to be righted. We believe, too, that 


not only teachers but parents are blame- | 


worthy in this matter, 
false idea of education. To acquire what 
is written in books—in the quickest way 
and in the greatest quantity—this is educa- 
tion in the popular opinion. The encr- 
mous mistakes and fatal policies of which 
we complain all grow out of this error. 
Half of the s:hooling which we give those 
children who go to school would be better 
than the whole ; while the poor third, who 
do not go to school at all, would give em- 
ployment to the unused energies of those 
teachers whose time would be released to 
them by such a reduction of school hours. 
Six hours of da.ly imprisonmen‘ for a child 
is cruelty, without any reference to the 
tasks to which he is held during that period. 





HOW A WESTERN CITY GROWS. 

The rapid growth of the young city of Du- 
luth, in Minnesota, is described by a lively 
writer as follows : 

There are churches and schools, and four 
thousand inhabitants. To see a bail in the enor- 
mous parlors of the Clark House you would not 
think yourself very far outside the limits of civ- 
ilization. Ladies in dresses brought from New 
York prosecute the Dip brought from Boston, 
under the conduct of —- who, it is true, 
wear moccasins at their offices through the 
winter, but who now appear in correct pumps 
and pen-nib coats. city footways are of 

lank; the houses are coming up intermit- 
mtly, like a baby’s teeth; but you have no 
difficulty in finding the banker, the land office, 
the apothecary’s, nor your wife the French 
milliner’s and the haberdasher’s. Down at 
the harbor the scene is lively with steamers, 
with ing trains and boats loading up un- 
der the rushing cataract of wheat from the 
elevators, whose prodigious towers are no des- 
picable elements of the picturesque. A long 
tongue of land, a couple of hundred feet wide, 
shoots out into the lake. It is Minnesota 
Point: socially speaking, it is as good as Five 
Points. There live the mff-raff of the town, 
including the savages in their teepees or huts. 
They scud over the lake in their delicate bark 
gondolas; they come up at night to glare 
through the windows of the Clark ouse, while 
Strauss’s music is playing tenderly inside, and 
the happy dancers insult them with the spec- 
tacle of a softer civilization. The red-skins 
blaze through the windows with their bright, 
little eyes ; the forests gather around the clus- 
ter of hardy buildings that bave usurped their 
domain, or send up light and feathery seedlings 
to dance in the vacant town-lots ; and savages 
and forests may read their doom, the scriptural 
fiat launched against their kind: “They shall 
Tt might be thou mt ape, that b 
t mig oug! at here 
would be a good chance Pee o Sate in land. 
Bay a plot, wait till the railroa _ the Yel- 
lowstone River in Montana, and sell at a price 
removed one i to the right—this would 
no unpleasant » tion. But no. The 
uncropped virgins of the land-market are fully 
sensible of their charms, and are already 
ticketed at figures that would not be bad in 
Philadelphia or New Orleans. They all bear 
prices calculated for some half-score years 
Three F cee ago a great banker came 
out to Duluth over the bright waves of 
or. the rich amphitheatre of land 
around the bay burst upon his visien, the capi- 
talist threw up his han * The finest site for 
a city on the of the globe!” he said. 





EDUCATION AS A FORCE—A WAR ILLUS- 
TRATION. 

An English speaker lately made the following 
comparison in an add at the of a 
young men’s reading-room : 

Look at the great battles which were recently 
fought in France. It might seem 2 Seteeees 
if figh’ required less thought than anything 
else—as if brute strength and brute 
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| receive them, and which must have destroyed 

them if they had not met it with their whole 
forces united. 

| If we try to get a distinct notion of these 


It all comes of a} great hosts, spreading over fifty or even a hun- 
Cc 


red miles of country, liable at any moment to 
| have to fight for their lives, and yet without a 
| chance of tighting to any purpose unless they 
| were directed and led rigutly: if we remem- 
ber that all these complicated movements were 
going on for days aud weeks under the direc- 
tion uf one man, General Mokke; that he was 
obliged to know, though he could not see, all 
that was being done over this great tract of 
country; that he had to keep in his mind the 
nature of the whole country, where there where 
rivers, where mountains, where woods, where 
the rivers had bridges or fords, where the 
mountains and woods had passable openings, 
where there were towns, where roads an 
railroads, and where bodies of the enemy 
were sted to defend these against attack, 
and also to know the daily and hourly posi- 
tions of all the men and things which were 
moving over this tract of couutry from day | 
to day—foot soldiers, horse soldiers, artillery, | 
baggage wagons, powder and shot, provisions, | 
carriages for the sick and wounded—we shall j 
comprehend something of the great exercise | 
of intellect, of the great activity and cd 
of mind, which carried on the war, and with- 
out which the fighting itself would have been 
of little avail for victory. x 

I do not, indeed, mean that there are no 
higher and better kinds of thought than those 
which are required of a general in command o: 
armies. Butas it is not very long since we 
were all reading about battles, this example of 
the use ot thinking presented itself as an illus- 
tration close at Nay, Imay say more 
than There is so much evil and misery in 
every war that one must desire that there 
should be no more wars in the world, and that 
men should turn all their powers of mind and 
body in other directions. 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


The oldest paper, perhaps, in the world is the 
London Gazelle, the appointed organ for all an- 
ts of the ti When govern- 
ment servants figure there, itis on appointment 
and promotion; and when tradesmen, mer- 
chants and people figure there, it is generally 
as bankrupts. To be in the Gazelle to an army 
officer isa source of delight; to be in the Ga- 
zette to most others is a source of misery and 
humiliation. This periodical—published on 
each Tuesday and Friday—was established in 
1665, and retains its price of one —, It 
succeeded the Mercurys of Marchmont N am 
and Roger L’Estrange, which were also govern- 
ment organs, but appeared weekly. The next 
oldest paper in Engiand is the Worning Post, 
which was established in 1772. The Times, 
established in 1778, the Morning Advertiser, in | 
1794, and the Public Ledger, are the only Lon- | 
don dailies besides the Morning Post that date | 
from the last century. The Glove, an evening | 
paper, was establi in 1803, and therefoie 
comes near to the list of those started before 
the century. For a long time it was printed in 
the office now occupied —— Anglo-American 
Times, No. 127 Strand. Sun, whe lately 
set, was established in 1792, by Mr. Pitt, when 
_— a. mens the weeklies, Bell's 
lessenger (the farmer’s newspaper), 
796 and it still maintains its 
ce, and 8 large circu- 
called the County Herald was 
hronicte ani 


‘Mark-Lane Journal in 1787. The Evening Mail, 
commenced 








The Observer, the well-known paper, 
was started in 1792, and not long ago reduce d 
its price from fi to threep 3 
singular run of luck the Observer was ena’ 

to make the first announcement of nearly «il 
the important events of the late Franco- - 
sian war. ser Y- Observer that 
= English heard of 1 ~ blood —— 
o 








were the only things wanted to win battles. But 
it is not so. If we look into the matter we 
shall find that though battles cannot be won 
without hard fighting, yet they require thi q 
too, or they will be lost instead of won. The 
French and German armies were not unequally 

tched as to strength and age ; but the 
French showed little of the trained thought 
that directed the Germans, and so the French 
were beaten and the Germans won. How this 
could be so—how a nation so full of intellectual 
energy as the French, and hitherto so ready to 
apply that energy to war, could so fail at that 
moment, I cannot = inquire. The question 





would lead us into considerations too vast for 
And for this and other 
reasons I prefer to give you an instance or two 
of the use of thought in fighting, from the war 
between Prussia and Austria in 1866. 

The Prussian army consisted of about 250,000 
men. Now think of such a multitude of men as 
that, trained to understand and obey every order 
that might be given them for moving together 
and acting together in every possible way. To 
clothe, arm and train these men would take no 
little thought when they were all at in 
ti own country ; but think what it must have 
been when they began to march into a strange 
country, even before they met with “~ oppos- 
ing enemy. Yet there was this great Prussian 
army, spreading over fifty miles of a foreign 
<r. No inhabitant would willingly give 
them house or food, yet every day they were 
fed, and every night they were provided with 
resting-places. When they had to cross rivers 
they found the bridges broken down, 
but this had been foreseen ~m. gen- 
erals, and there were men ady pro- 
vided with planks and other materials for in- 
stantly repairing them. When they reached 
the lines of railway, by which they could muve 
more oy! into the enemy's country, they 
found .the rails taken up to make the lines 
useless; but there were engineers carrying 
a supply of rails with them, with which they 


the present occasion. 


e opening 0 e great drama 
wise of its last act, and as the “en 8- 
ing ” has availed himself of thes: 
ef Inte very Sapely, increseed. " Everyboay 
) te very rapidly in " verybouy 
who has been in London must know of the 
Observer, tor the most awtul din is made in the 
streets in the afternoon of the Sabbath by the 
loudest-lunged  sensati criers — “‘awiul 
slaughter,” “‘ great victory,” etc., etc. ; indeed, 
one man has made himself notorious and gen- 
erally known as “ Awful Slaughter.” Prince's 
Price Current was commenced in 1782, and these 
ial publicati are among the oldest 
of all periodicals. The Fublic Ledger, for in- 
stance, was started long before any other daily 
—in 1759—yet it is a paper no man knows out- | 
side of business circles. It is exclusively com- | 
mercial, and for wholesale dealers only. A very | 
old paper is the Weekly Despaich, its date bein, 
1801. The Examiner was started in 1808, anc | 
at one time was the leading weekly, perhaps, | 
in the world. Some of the most renowned 
literary men wrote, not fitfully, but regu- | 
larly for its columns, Not long ago the London | 
Review was incorporated with the Hxaminer, | 
and lately the paper has assumed a new form, | 
smaller in size, with more pages, better printed | 
and gotup. ‘The Spectator, another renowed | 
review, was commenced in 1828, and the Satur- 
day Review in 1855. The Athenatum dates from 
1888, two years after the Adas. The Economist, 
the most widely known of financial journals, 
was started in 1843. The Jilustrated London 
News, the first pictorial weekly, began its 
career in 1842, and Punch, the first of English 
comic papers, the year before. Among 
church papers, John Bull commenced in 1820, 
the Kecord,(E elical) in 1820, the Zablet (a 
man Catholic organ) 1840, the Nonconformi: t, 
1841. In military papers the United Service 
‘Gazette and the Naval and Miklary Gazette 
were, singularly enough, started on the same 
day, February 9, 1833. There is no 
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sporting 
journal of any tage, Bell's Life being the 
oldest and bent knows dating from 1820 But 


it has now numerous and powerful rivals, con. 
oploneus among which are the Fied—one of 
the best of newspaper properties, started in 
1852—and Land and Wailer, in 1866. The Law 
Times began its career in 1843, the Lancet in 
1823, the Mark Lane Express in 1832, the Era— 
the theatrical paper—in 1837, the Sunday Times 
in 18£2.—American Bibliopolist. 
——_- ee ——____ 

EASTERN MEN IN THE WEST. 
President Angell’s recent address b, 
unty Superintendent's Convention “0"°, the 

sing, Michigan, was suggestive and excelle “4 
He said that the zeal shown in that Stat. in = 
half of education is almost unparajjied eve, 
in Massachusetts, and far surpasses ¢),+ which 
is usually shown. He had at first feared tha 
it was a spasmodic interest that woujy , cedily 
vanish, but had been assured by those wh, 
were capable of judging that they pad no ar. 
rehensions that the feeling woulg not _ 4 
The spirit of the popalstion 18 MOS promising 
for those who have the interests of the Beate? 
charge. It has been said that tye seed with 
which New England was planted was the i 
nowing of the finest wheat of Europe : in ws 
be that Michigan is planted with the finest a 
nowing of the wheat of New Engiand. At ‘al 
events its people have a tradition? intevens 4 
those educational purposes which ¢ 1 the main 
inspiration of that part of this great <a 
The rapidity with which the lines of railroads ne 
laid in Michigan shows that bes... long "tee 
will be many business centres formed at the 
crossings of these great thoroughfares, and to 
these centres will come hosts of earnest, indus- 
trious men. These will not live in ignorance, 
and it will be Michigan’s duty to give them the 
highest order of brain culture. That is what 
the common school system of the State is try- 
ing to do, and is doing in a great measure. It 
is making men, and it men cannot be made it is 
hopeless to try to make farmers, lawyers or 
blacksmiths. One of the objects of the system 
is to wake up the boys and girls and give them 
an intellectual stimulus. Drop the schoolmas- 
ter into one of these nests that are found even 
mm New England, where, at the age of 14 or 15, 
the boys and girls are old and dried un, with 
no apparent chance of ever becomiug any 
wiser, and there will be a complete renovation, 
It will be like putting powder behind the ball. 
The power of making children discover them- 
selves bel to the schoolmaster. The sys- 
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the 
¢ | tem is like the old witch-hazels used for finding 


Wells; it feels its way all over the State, lays 

its finger on the bright boy, and brings him to 

his proper development. The system should 

be so worked as to give as much balance and 

) as possible to the minds of the chil- 
n. 








Wisdom. 


Dean Swift said: ‘Jt is with narrow- 
souled people as it is with narrow-necked 
botiles, the less they have in them the 
more noise they make in pouring it out.” 


A SIMILE. 





Time bas laid his hand 

Upon my heart Pm A not smiting it; 

But as a harper lays his — im 

Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 
—Longfellow. 


Leave company.when you find you lose 
by it, and see that you cannot improve it. 


First understand ; then argue. 


Kind words are as refreshing to the bur- 
dened heart as rain to the parched ground. 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS OURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 
H experience.an entire sucess: Simple—Prom; 





—Efficient and Reliable. are the only Medi- 

thet istak: / poy by in us them se 
can ; 

ile r cndepotieons 


coboabeag reliable, "They bave'raieed the high- 
as . 

est commenaation from all, and will al 
der satisfaction. 
Nos. 
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with one 
very necessary in serious 
GRID. oocccccccég cece coseccosccces 
29, “ Sore Mouth, Canker............... 
30, “ aaaez Weakness, wetting bed. 
31 Painful Periods, with 5; re 
32, sufferings at c of 
a, * Serna, it. Vitus’ Dance. .1 
%, “ Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.. 
FAMILY CASES 
Of 35 large vials, containing a specific 
for every ordinary disease a family ts sub- 
ject to, with book of directions........... $10 
Of 20 vials, with book, Morocco Care..... 6 
Veterinary Specifics (fiuid), for cure of 
mestic Animals, with 
Oe ree 
Complete Case, with large Manual. 10 
¢ Rosewood Case of 60 vials, 
containing all our Specifics, including Vet- 
erinary and others not enumerated a .. 35 
POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lamene Sore- 
ness, Sore roat, Sprains, Toothache, 
h Neu a, Rheumatism, 
zy % dana ad — ne ng i— 
es, Ble ime e Lungs, Nose, 
“A h, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, 
Old Sores. 


Price, 6 o2., 50 cts.; Pints, $1.50;5 
Quarts, $1.75. 



























it by the single box, to an. of 
the country, fe of charge.on recelpt of the pri 
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Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwar, New Yors- 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
New Store, S17 Broadway. 
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Mil Sorts. 





A good parody was that involved in the 


story of a young English nobleman with a 
large number of titles and a very small 
amount of brains. Several young ladies 
were discussing his many names—Lord 
this, Viscount that, and so on ad infinitum. 
“My fair friends,” said the witty N . 
“one of his titles you appear to have for- 
gotten.” “Oh!” was the univ: rsal excla- 
mation, ‘‘whatis that?’ ‘‘He is Barren 
of Intellect,” was the rejoinder. 





Old Dr. A—— was a quack, and a very 
ignorant ove. On one occasion he was 
called by mistake to attend a council of 
physicians in « critical case. After con- 
sidcrable discussion the opinion was ex- 
pressed by one that the patient was conva- 
jlescent. When it came Dr. A.'s turn to 
speak: “ Convalescent!” said he; “why 
that’s nothing serious ; 1 have cured conva- 
lescence in twenty-four hours!” 

Squire—“ Hobson, they tell me you've 
taken your boy away frem the Nalional 
School; what’s that for?” Villager— 
“Cause the master ain't fit to texch un!” 
Squire—* Ob, I've heard he’s a very good 
master.” Viliager—‘* Well, all I knows is, 
be wanted to teach my boy to spell ‘taters’ 
with a ‘p.’” 


Tosacco AND Swine.—A writer in Our 
Monthly for September tills a story of two 
well known Southern clergymen, one of 
whom undertook to rebuke the other for 
using the weed. 

“Brother G,” he exclaimed, without 
stopping to ask any other question, “8 it 
possible that you chew tobacco ?” i 

“I must confess I do,” the other quietly 
replied. 


“ Then I would quit it, sir!” the old gen- | 


tleman energetically continued. ‘‘It is a 
very unclerical practice, and I must say a 
very uncleanly one. Tobacco! 
even a hog would not ch-w it!” 

“ Father C.,” responded bis amused lis- 
tener, *‘ do you chew tobacco ?” 

“1? No, sir!’ he answered gruffly, 
with much indignation. : 

“Then, pray, which is most like the hog, 

or qT?" 


The old doctor's fat sides shook with 
laughter as he said, “ Weil, I have been 
fairly caught this time.” 





A CwapTer on Gas.—‘' New York,” 
says a writer, “burns about 1,200,000,000 
cubic feet of gas per annum ; Chicago, 
400,000,000 ; St Louis, 250,000,000 ; Cin- 
cinnati, 400,000,000 ; Pittsburgh, 200,000, - 
000 ; ran Francisco, 250,000,000, and Balti- 
more, 400,000,000.” 

“ How do they make gas?” 

“First, they put about two bushels of 
bituminous coal in a long air tight iron re- 
tort. This retort is heated red hot, and, of 
course, the coal is heated red hot, when the 

bursts out of it, as you see it burst eut 
of lumps of soft coal wh: n on the parlor 
fire. The passes off through pipes. A 
ton of conl will m»ke 10,000 cubic feet of 
ee. The gas as it leaves the coal is very 
impure.” 


eHow do they purify it?” 

“First, while bot, it is run off into an- 
other building ; then it is forced through 
long perpendicular pipes, surrounded with 
cold water. This covls the , when a 
good deal of tar condenses from it and 
runs down to the bottom of the perpen- 
dicular pipes. This tar is the ordinary tar 
which you see boiling in the streets for 
walks and roofs. : 

“They now wash the gas. They call it 
acrubbing it. 

“This is done by filling a large vessel, 
which looks like a perpendicular steam 
boiler, half full of wood laid crossways. 
Then ten thousand streams of cold Crvton 
water are spurted through this bviler. 
Through the mist and rain, and between 
the wet sticks of wool, the gas passes— 
coming out washed ani cleansed. The am- 
monia coodenses, jvias the water, and falls 
to the bottom.” 

“ What next?” 

“Well, next the gas is purified. It is 
| ag through vats of lime and oxyde of 

m, which t:kes out the carbonic acid, sul- 
phurated hydrogen and ammonia.” 

“ Wout next?” 

“The gas is now pure. It is passed 
through tue big station mctre, then through 
the miins and pipes, till it reaches the gas 
jet in your room, Then it burns, while 
you all sculd because it don’t burn better.” 


> 


Courtine sy TeLecraPH.—The report of 
Mr. Scudamore, the Director of Postal Tele- 
graphs in Great Britain, is not exactly a novel 
and yet it contains a romance of the newest and 
most original description. After saying. how 
successful he has found the system of employ- 
ing male and female clerks together, and how 
much the tone of the meu has been raised by 
the association, and how well the women per- 
form the checkiug or fault-tinding branches of 
the work, he goes on wo speak of friendships 
formed between clerks at either end of a tele- 
graph wire. They begin by chatting in the in- 

rvals of their work, and very soon become fast 
friends. “It is a fact,” continues Mr. Scuda- 
more, “ that a telegraph clerk in London, who 
Was engaged on a wire w Bern, formed an a- 

aintance with and an attaahment for”—mark 
the official style of the language—‘‘a female 
rk who worked on the same wire in Berlin ; 
that he made a proposal of marriage to her, 
and that she accepted him without having seen 
him. They were marred, and the marriage 
resulting from the electric aflimties is sapposcd 
to have turned out as weil as those in which 
the senses are more apparently concerned.” 
Nor mast the pradent reader ruu away with the 
idea that these young persens were very rash, 
or that they married without due acquaiatanee, 
For it 1s a fact that a clerk at ons end of a wire 
ean readily tell, by the way in which the clerk 
&t the other ead dues bis work, “‘ w her he is 
Passuate or sulky, cheerfal or dail, 
or phiegmatic, ill-natared or goo)- 





SXUgiInEe 
ain 


Why, sir, | 


Oddities. 


A cubic inchof gold is worth $190. A 
mil'ion dollars in gold, according to the 
figures at the mint, weighs just about two 
tons, 





“ My son,” said a fond papa, who was 
looking over the lesson his boy had recited 
that day, “ how did you manage when your 


teacher asked you to spell metempsycho- | 


sis?’ “Ob, father!" 
just stood spell-boun:!.’ 


suid the boy, ‘I 





‘Dr. Pelix Govraud’s 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. | 


This preparation has acquired a reputation which 
makes it soucht after by ladies coming from or going 
tothe most distant countries, for it has no equal or 
rival in its beautifying qualities. In removixg Tan, 
Freckles, Sallowness, Moth, Patches, ete., its effects 
are almost mazical. Like al) other of Dr. Gouraud’s 
pecearations, this has extended .tsaale unti! it has 
become a specialty by ite own merits, and is not the 
creature Of mere advertising notoriety. It is recom- 
meuded from one customer to another ow actual 

nowledge of its value and utility. Prepared by 

DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 
48 Bond street (removed from 453 Broadway, Yew 
York), and to be bad of all druggists. Established 31 
years, 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Medicated 
Soap 


Cures Pimples , Sealy Eruptions, Salt Rbeum, Rinz- 
worm, Moth Patches, Comedones, Tetter, Flesh worms, 
Seald Heads, Nettle Rash, Sores, Chafed Thighs, in a 
word, all cuticular disfigurements, This soap is a 
specialty, and must not be confounded with the vari- 
ous lotions and nostrums so extensively advertised for 
the purpose. Gouraud’s compound acts on tue blood 
through the hair-like tegumeutary tissues, avd dis- 
«rses instead of repelling al! rebellions of tne blood. 
his remedy needs no publication of certificates; it 
has received the stamp of public approbation the past 
thirty years, without a solitary cowplaiut. Found at 
Dr. Gouraud’s Depot, 48 Bond street, New York, and 
Drugzists. 50 cents a cake. 
| DR. GOURAUL’S KENOWNED POUDRE SUBTILE 
uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips or any 
; ly. At Gouraud’s Depot, 42 Rond street, 
ew York, at $1 per bottle. Warranted and tested. 
ono =abve ur Ww HITE, for the complexion, the 
riginal, s e im ino in quality and quan- 
| tity, 35e per box. 48 Bond street... - 
| Toe beautifying preparations of Dr. Geuraud have re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation the past 31 
years. 








INSTRUCTION, 





PENMANSHIP. 
D. T. AMES & CO. 


Execute in the most perfect and artisti 
variety of Plain and Ornamental ey 


PENMANSHIP. 


» Mi Ad- 
&c., write or fill Diplomas Family ok, 


dresses. , 
Certificates, Rolls of Merit and Membership, Title 


Pages, Tablets. Cards, &e, 
‘ersons desiring superior work or instruction should 
or other info th call 


D. T. AMES & CO. 
756 Ig adway, New York. 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. § East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to ['elmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 

102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY s 

tan Seeeal FORMING in all branches 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 


Students for any branch may begin at time, 
terms commencing from date sfenteanee.” = 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue, 
Terme, ely, $15, 635. aad 
Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 
1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, Room | 


Ornamenta! Lettering, Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, Fatally Record and Bibles, En- 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 
: ), Artiste’ T: 








upon or or 














com (strictly vate ‘ablets lettered 
and on hand. Wealts and Visiting Cards 
and printed. = = cngenes 


ACHERS WANTED for English, French, 
Germ in, Classics, Painting and Masic, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for MutruaL Pian. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway, New York. 





pase BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, 
Arith’c, higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, so 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
4 writing lessons $2.50. Ladies taught Book keep- 
ing and Correspondence. 


A™ THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 
aveu ite 


me. Institute. Bookkeeping, 
phen a, maares > —— and German, 

part men ve. Tei taught 
practically. Demand for Operators ww 





SCHOOL BELLS. 


THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1826. 
KLLS, for Churches, 
mics, Factories. et., of 
which more have been made at 
has establishment than at al) the 
other founderies iu the countr 
combined. All bells warran’ 
An Ulustrated catalogue sent free 
upon application to 
EA. & G. BR. MENRELY 
West Troy. N. 


NY 











To Teachers and Students. 


Nervons Debility. Thousands suffer from it A 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, nu energy, anima- 

| sion or vicor, low fsien, cvafeaed bead. went memory, 
the consequence i I 
bility, and tt flads 





sovereizga remedy in Humphrey's 
Homeopathic & fie No. Twenty-eight. Thousands 
pave been cured by these simple suzar pills. They 
tone up the system, @neest the discharges, dispel the 
loom aad mental depression, and rejaveuate the aye 
em. Price $5 for a packade of five boxes and x $2 
Vial of powder, which 46 tmportant in all old long- 
standiag cases, or $1 persinale box. Sod by al: first 
class drug, and se:t to gay address on receipt of 
the price. Address HUMPHREY'S SPOUIFIC HOME- 
OPATHIO MEDICINE CO,, 542 Broadway, 8. Y. 


TOTARY PUBLIC.—One always ip at 
steoet, soow L 


19) Noesau 





| GREAT LABOR 


MEDICAL. 








DPJ.DELMONICO| 


“LITTLE'S a 


ae 


Came 





| 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 


CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INEILUENAA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
_CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrup Pecrorat are, a soothing and controting 
infinence over any cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the congh, and bequeathing to posterity 
one of its greatcst blessings—sound lungs; 


thereby insuring immanity from Consumption. 
SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES &CQ.PROP®S 


425° 

















eae LIVER 
Skee REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hepeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
ef Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 249 Grand St., New York. 
Gold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


; Kendall's Spanish Auniilator. 








The only remedy that wil! per- 
manently banish al! kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 

LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of js will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings. 





REFERENCES. 
NEW YORK. BosToN. 
8t. James Hotel, er House, 
Coleman House, St. James Hotel, 
Westminster hotel, American Hotel 
HK Revere House 


revoort House, 
Sturtevant House, 
Grand Ceutral Hotel, Clarendon Hotel, 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 
gE. B. SACK ETT & CO. 
Send for circular, 


RICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 
Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court. 


Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


PATENT MANIFOLD PAPER. 





TWO TO TWENTY QOPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
AND 


DISTINCTLY. 


This paper is a 


SAVING IMPROVE- 
MENT, 


AND INVALUABLE TO MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, 


WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, ke 


Rold by 
NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 


119 Naasan street, Room 1 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES 


Sold on Moutiy Payments. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 


459 





\PER.—Two to twenty copies 


y. This paper 
a invaluable 


PATENT MANIPOLD P 
written simultancensly and distin 
is a great labor-sa g imprevement, a 
to merchants, lawyers, writers for the press, 4 Sold 
by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 119 Nassau 

street, Room 1. 








IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 





Mrs. SHAW'S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion 

best in the world, warranted to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan; renders the 
skin soft, clear aud beautiful. Sotd by all Druggists 
price $1. Prepared only by Mra. Shaw, 34 Siach ave 

nue, New ¥ ° 


THE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


Tars Macaine combines cheapness, durability, sim 


plicity end great effectiveness, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 


A UIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADR. 


Agents wanted everywhere for the Bristol Washer 
and the “ verfected” Self-Adjustin, | 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 50. 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 Park place, New York. 


CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New Vork. 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell 
than elsewhere in tho etty. 


eaper 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 


TRL SEK, 
PANTUNRAENENS 
APSA 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETU, 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Tri in 

rimming’s 
IN AMASTYLES MADE TO ORDER. 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS. 
Orders filled promptly, at reasouable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 








81 BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira axp :2tu STREETS. 


| 
Mrs. Miller's Emporium of Fashions | 
and Showreoms, | 

Opposite A. T. Stewart's, TTT Broadway, N. Y. 


MRA. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dresamakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice eclection of Fashionable Imported Triuamed 


and Plain Patierns in the country, exact/y aod aceu 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many y« 
experience enables me to defy compe titioa 

N. B.—Dressma king tu all its brauc hes. 


ars of 


OB PRINTING.—EVERY PESCRIPTION OF BOOK 





eF and job printing executed in the best style 
| Office of the New York Scmoot Jowunan, 119 anc 

Neesau street, hapex priating 
of prorram ctre “ t 
and note by 
or auything « 
quired by 8 howl officers 
' work exccuted with p 
terns, 
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The Weed “Family Favorite” 


SEWING MACHINE 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
Cording, Hi m-Stitching, FX 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pip 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time, 





SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FULTON ST., 


Parties Purchasing wlll please mention this Advertisement, 


BROOKLYN, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


1) Retemmmman FALIHEE, 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GooDs, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which & 


lows no Screws to be seen. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK Crt", 


ESTABROOKE, | 


NON-REVERSED 


ERROTYPES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


febli-ly 





SEWING 


“BLEES” 


= 
MACHINES. 
—<- 





YOR13E-1907 


FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


Challenger the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction ana 
rapidity of motion. 
‘ examine, and for agencies and ctreules 
apply at ee office, 
BLEES SEWING-MACHINE CO,, 
io, @3 Broadway, New York. 
SD 


“VICTOR” 


eetring needle. 





The only Lock-stiteh Machine that has 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 
UNRIVALED FOR RITHER FAWILY O8 MANUPA 
TOURING PURPOSES. 

OFFICE, 062 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth 8t, 

Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN 


Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 





Best kaowa for lev of Pamtly Work and Em 


erates 
Broadwey, 


f al 

broidering. Gio New Vork. 

53 Faltoa street, Broeklya. 
_ 
k, J. ANNIN, 

Manufacturer of Flags and Bavners, 

140 FULTON STR NEAR BROADWAY 
) NEW YORK 


» Flags. staffs, Eales, Speara 
always oo laud 
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FEMININE CONTEMPT FOR MUSIC. 

The London Choir calls attention to the really 
notable fact that “among the numberless 
points in which learned ladies urge that the ed- 
neation of their sex is deficient they nearly 
always fail to mention music ;” and the Pall 
Mall Gazetie adds : 

Miss Shireff was guilty of this omission in the 
discourse she delive: on the “ Higher Edu- 
cation of Women” at Brighton; and the ques- 
tion naturally arises, Do they imagine that the 
musical education of women is just what it 
ought to be, or do they maintain that music 
should not form part of a woman’s education at 
all? In England more than in any other coun- 
try the oad of music is looked upon as @ pur- 
suit for women ; and as every boy of the upper 
and middle classes goes through the form of 
learning Latin, so every girl of the same classes 

uires the art of making a more or less har- 
monious noise upon 2. -y- There are at 
least ten, or more probably twenty, girls who 
study music to one boy. Indeed, in a school of 
a hundred girls every girl would take music 
lessons, while in a school of a hundred boys per- 
haps not one student of music would be found. 
Among public performers, on the other hand— 
musical irants, that to say, who have 
studied with a certain succese—the proportion 
of women to men is inverted ; and for every 
8 female musician from ten to a hun- 
dred successful male musicians could be named. 
Men, in, who apply themselves to music 
study truments of various kind—women, 
almost exclusively the piano. Yet among pi- 
anists alone, for three ladies who have gained 
celebrity—Madame Pleyel, Madame Schumann, 
Madame Goddard—one could cite a dozen men. 

The Choir ts out that “the number of 
ladies who take up the subject of music at the 
Cambridge examinations is very small,” and 
that “the success of those who do come forward 
is equally limited.” This fact, and the more 
important one thatin the catologue of great 
composers women have absolutely no place, 
will suffice to show that the higher regions of 
musical study have scarcely as yet been pene- 
trated by them ; and may even suggest to some 
that apr, after all, musicis the very thing 
for which women have no particular aptitude. 
The persistence with which female orators de- 
cline to entertain the question of serious musi- 
cal education for their sex is in d 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, = * + ©* $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - ° *® $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Div.dends. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAX, 


BA W. CURB sc ncn .cc0cccesccecessesesies President 
EVERETT CLAPP... 
LUCIUS McADAM.... 
HENRY C. CLENCH 











DR. B. F. ATWOOD'’S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR TONIC AND DRESSING OF 
THE WORLD. 
It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 





with this idea, though it may also be explained 
by a wish not so much to enlarge the domain 
which has hitherto been looked upon as natu- 
rally belongin; 
which has for 
men. 


to women as to invade that 
e most part been reserved for 





ENTiRE CONFIRMED SUCCESS 


or 
9 s 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE. 
Quyot's Klementary Geography. Price, 75c. 
diuyot’s Intermediate Geography. Price, $1.60 
FOR HIGHER GRADES, 
Gayot’s Common School Geography. $2.25 


Guyot’s Physical Geography. This long looked- 
e~ book will be iveued tba, the approaching Fall, 


Among the more receot im t adoptions of this 
scriee, alter continued searching trial, may be nwied 
hose of the 

State of Vermont. 

Olty of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Jersey OUP, N. J. 
= 


State of V Inia, 
Newton, Mass, 
Whitehall, N. ¥. 
Bayonne, N. 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


SUPT. KIDDLE’S RECOMMENDATION : 
Derartuant or Pusiic LystRuctioy, 
Conner GRAND AND ELM 8Ts., } 
New Yous, July 3, 1872. 
“Cooley's Elementary Natural Philosophy ” has becn 
in use i Sehools of this city 
far as 1 have been ena! 





for nearly @ year, as 
a yaa Cine ge mee g ——. - 
is, in my judgment, a work of very su: r merit. 
Signed, : HENRY RIDDLE, 
City Superintendent. 


Among the adoptions since Sept. 1 may be named— 


Albany, N. ¥. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Morrisania, N 
Akron, Ohio, 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


By Prof, PEABODY, Mass. Agricultural College. 


SOUTHERLAND'S REVISED EDITION 


Of Willlams & Packard's Patent Copy-Books. 


Felter’s Arithmetic. 

Cooley’s Natural Science Series, 
Sheldon’s Object Lesson Series, 
Tenney’s Natural History Series. 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. 

(#” Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Text-Books, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Li y Books and selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 








Cc pondence of and personal visi- 
ta’ is enecstingly wele me to us always and is 
most cordially invit 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 








THE 


ELLSWORTH 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


1, PRIMARY TRACING SERIES, Nos, I. and Il.—@1.80 
al, dosen. 
2, GRAMMAR SERIES, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8-61.80 


weer dozen. 
31 RMEDIATE SERIES. A, B, C—$1.80 per dozen. 
4. EVENING SCHOOL SERIES, W, X, ¥ Z—$ 1.80 


r n. 
5. CHER’S GUIDE—25 cents each. 
TRA i 


6. EX FINE PENS—No, i, Raven; No. 2, Quill 
Ko. 3, Falcon— 1.00 per gross. 
BOOK-K EEPING, 
1. SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY AND BUSIN 
MANUAL— $1.50, — 


2. BLANKS TO DO., SINGLE OR DOUBLE ENTRY, 
ect—75 cents. 
3. CHART OR TREE OF BUSINESS—@ 1.50, 


It cures . Pains aud Wuaketumess. 
As a Toilet Dressing it is unequaled. 

The following certificate is um H. Erdemann, Ph. 
D., Assistant Chemist to the Board of Health; 
B. F. Atwood, M. D.—Sir: I have analyzed Paced 
“Gilead Balm,” and found it to be a strictly vegetable 
preparation and free from any poisonous or injarious 
substance, Respectfully yours, 
deal. H. Knpemann, Ph. D. 

Price, $1. Sold by al! druggists. 


LADIES’ ANGULAR 


HANDWRITING C' PY BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 








No. 1,.—LETTERS AND WORDS, Bold style. 
“ 2.—WORDS WITH CAPITALS.  * 
“ 3.—SENTENCES. Medium Style. 
“L— = CAPITALS, Ete. Finished Style, 
* 5.—NOTES AND INVITATIONS. tf = 
Feeling the necessity of some complete course of in- 
struction in this fashionable style of ladies’ hand- 


writing, and which should be based on correct and sci- 
entific principles, this set of Copy Books has been 
prepared after a thorough examination of the most 
popular systems published in England, 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual di t for d is allowed 
to schools. 

Any number or the entire set will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on the receipt of the price; or a Copy 
Book containing specimen pages from each number 
will be sent free on application. 

Published by 


George R. Lockwood, 
$12 BROADWAY. 








LOW PRESSURE 





ISTEAM HEATER®s 


For thoroughly warming Private Houses, Stores and 
Public Buildings, consisting of a Low Pressure Steam 
for from 2 Ibs. to 5 lbs. 


Generator, pressure, 
and wrought-iron tubes for Radiators. 

Many examples of the Cp success of this superior 
heater may be seen in this city and its immediate vi- 
it schoo! build- 


nS juding twelve of larges' 


*GILLIS?.GEOGHEGAN= 


No. 116 and 8 WOOSTER 8T., 
BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


HOS. C. MoRAE & CO. 
(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
'GUIPURE LACE, kc. 
Machine Twist, Sewing and Embroidery Silke, &e 
907 BROADWAY, NEW YOX 
(Near Twentieth street 








WANTED 


A FEW INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MEN 
of good address, 
TO SOLICIT ADVERTISEMENTS AND SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Addrese Box 51, 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER! 


Well, if you want the prettiest piece of music and 
words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
and chorus. full music size, ‘' Kissing in the Dark,” to 


D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ALLEN, MICHIGAN 


1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 
Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
761 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties, 

of the celebrated “ PANIER MUSLIN 














AMUSEMENTS. | 


Ww oop's MUSEUM, 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
on Exhibition from 8 A M. to 8 P. M. 
The celebrated Bermuda Giant, 
MAJOR LANG, 
8 feet 1% inches high, and still growing. 
jso, autiful Scotch Albino Boy, 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR, JR., 
with hair as white as snow, an: silken texture, while 
the eres are of a Soieete ee. 
TWO PERFORMANCES IN THE LECTURE-ROOM 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
A chaste and unexceptionable entertainment given. 
Admission. 30 cents: Children. 25 cents. 








“THE GEM OF DRAWING BOOKS.” 
pe PRB 


Ny) ¥F | R Sp 


| 
DRAWING BOOK }| 
| 

| 





Price, per MAll......cereereeeerereneeeee 40 cents 
Classes supplied with first order for introduction at 


reduced races. 

The book it 4x6 inches, 32 pages, systematic and 
complete, beautifully printed. and durably bound. Is 
mue 7 and far superior to the Joose slate draw- 
cards, 

"Bend for our complete Catalogues of SCHOOL FUR- 
NITURE, MERCHANDISE, ANv PUBLICATIONS. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


eee LE 1525 


r to the next President of 





America, 
MAKES ALL STYLES OF 


Photographic Portraits 


Equal to the Best, at One-Half the usual rates. 
Go and See for Yourself 
BEFORE GOING ELSEWHERE, 





Card Photographs 
Fmaperiel Photogra 
4 —  aeiepe Loe 
2Ca ‘errotypes 
Pictures nit | y and neatly fitted to Lockets, Rings, 
Pins, ete., only 50 juished in a tew minutes. 
Perrotypes....--cseeseeseesecees cents each. 
BABIES PICTURES takenonly in the Morning. 
Old Pictures carefully copied, enlarged and colored in 
water, oil or India ink, 





«+83 00 per dozen. 
3 00 . 








1871-72-73. 
MORE LIGHT! 


Wonders of the World ! 


A wonder ‘tis how man was made, 
Divine as wel! as human, 

And out of one poor rib was made, 
For his help meet, a woman. 


A wonder tie how Jonah lived, 
Three days in a whale’s belly, 

T’ were easier far to be believed 
Had he been crushed to jelly. 


But passing o'er those days of yore, 
We'll come down to the present. 

To things that may surprise us more, 
And things that are more pleasant, 


The rai'roads, steamships, telegraph, 
That cleave the air asunder. 

Which often make us weep or laugh, 
Are a far greater wonder. 


But there’s one Greater Wonder “till, 
ose “GEM VISITES,” so funny, 
That NICHOLS at his Galleries makes 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 
You can have 3 Dozen of these beautiful “ GEMS” 
taken for 25 Cents, finished in ten minutes, at 


‘MUHOLS, 6 HROAGWAY, WY. 





T 
ERASIBLE 
SURFACE.™ é 
Full Catalogues with Special School Rates sent on 
application. 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON S8T., N. Y. 





J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 


COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 
AND 


204 FRONT STREET. 
AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No, 82 Fifth Avenue, 











H, W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
7% BROADWAY, N. Y., Publish 


FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 





PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


A large stock, including Pianos of the 
reut applied to purchase. Repairing 


PIANOS!! 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL/’S, (Late Cummings.) 

PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 
best makers, for sale ¢ 
Gene wel ont oral: an ng ec. 
M. M. M ELL, late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square, 


8 UNION SQUARE. 


for cash, or to rent, Money paid for 








#3 50, and $4.00. 
Send stamp for Circular. 





HAWKES’ a FOUNTAIN PEN-HNOLDER fits any Pen. Rubber, $2.00, $2‘, 


Also superior quality Gold Pens, Gold ond aber Pencils, &c. Sent by mail. Pens repaired kc. 
sE0. F. 


F. HAWKES, 66 Nassau Street, New York. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


’ 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
NTS 


REPRESE: 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
BOOKS, CHARTS, 


GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. O 
EACHIN 
APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 














Tausters, TeacuErs, Schoo: CommITTERS and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer al! 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 
For pacticulare and catalogue, address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREKT 

NEW YORK. 
Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 

eTTEES. 

XN. B.—Bleecker street and £ighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door. 


The Illustrated Guide 


A B 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKs, 


APPARATUS, 
“Chemical, 8e- 


Union Settees, 


with perfeet curved seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&e. Muiled free by 


American School Apparatus Co., 
58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS ! 
NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY, 


BY T. E, PERKINS, 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, PROF. C. W. SANDERS. 











The Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
Academies, ries, etc., ining : 


SONGS FOR MORNING, NOON AND EVENING. 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 
SONGS FOR SCHOOL OR HOME LIFE. 

SONGS FOR JOY OR SORROW. 

STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS, 








The Elementary Department 


Is very concise, containing all that is required with - 
out occupying too much space. 


176 pages handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards. 


Price 40c. $35 per hundred. 
(3 Send 40 cents for a copy and examine it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
7 (Successors to Wm. B, Bradbury,) 
425 BROOME 8T., NEW YORK, 
736 WABASH AV., CHICAGO. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
Having been assumed pal. Makers, a. 
aving 
caution the Te te enigeet co atl Cehaione - 
ASK FOR GILLOTT's. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John-st., New York. 
HENHY HOK, Sole Agent. 


ORCAN. PIANO, VIOLIN. CUITAR 


SINGING—HARMONY Private 
tou place, ate ca west of Fifth ty 











Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos, 12 and i4), New York 


Broadway, NW. Y.. 
pone of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEON 
to $15 monthly Ati paid; the'eat 

monthly unt! ; the same to 
enpled i iy oi e e to let, and rent 


|A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 will dis 
8, 
ANS of six first-class makers, including Waters 
fe will take from $4 
w Toctave PIANOS, modern 
mprovements, for $275, cash. No P 
Lind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most beautifat style cod 
perfect tone ever made. 8h 
and Music Merchand: 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS — 








FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
k&e., ke., ke. 


A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mai! to 
any address on receipt of ten venta. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
fRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
pposite A. T. STEWART'S, 





CARPET 7 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Et 


‘ At the Lowest Cash Prices. 





WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St, 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 


Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 
PURE CURLED HORSE- 
MATTRESSES, — 
MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &c. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 


Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 
TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers of 


BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FOOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and 
SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. 

APPLY FOR CATALOGUE, 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 
MIsS J. S. STARUING, 
385 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 


Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufactnrer and Dealer in 




















Jones’ Stationery Bazaar, 
No, 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843. 
Dapet for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visi 
ome Tap ore inthe moat fashionable style. 
neat exec 
fing assortment of Gold Pens and Hokies 











Clu 
| first-class Address, J. J, WAT 
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